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PREFACE 


THE manuscript of this work was scarcely com- 
pleted when the present war, sweeping over 
Europe, turned men’s minds from training to 
action. Simultaneously it produced in this 
country and throughout the entire British 
Empire a state of warlike fervour, to equal 
which it would be necessary to retrace our 
steps for over a century, when tens of 
thousands of untrained civilians were hastily 
enrolled to defend these shores from invasion, 
and to maintain the integrity of the British 
Empire. 

Originally this book was written to show 
that the training of soldiers, in the modern 
sense, is as much a science as an art, as much 
a business as an occupation; that the soldier 
of the sealed pattern order, as far as the British 
soldier is concerned, is a type of the past; 
that to-day human understanding and human 
nature are the predominant factors which lead 
to efficiency and success; and that, without 
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the clearest insight into the psychology of 
individuals and crowds, we cannot hope to 
obtain the utmost value from the splendid 
material from which our army is formed and 
fashioned. 

In this there is nothing new, for a close 
study of our military history will show that 
some of our greatest soldiers were men en- 
dowed with the faculty of understanding, 
and, further, of treating men as human beings 
rather than as wheels in some great machine. 
Wade, Wolfe, Howe, Bouquet, Abercrombie, de 
Rottenburg, and Sir John Moore are names 
which we do not forget, names of men who 
saw that, to obtain the utmost value from the 
soldier, it was necessary to develop his natural 
faculties, to strengthen his natural abilities, 
and to appeal to his human nature, and not 
to inculcate dogmas or to attempt to turn out 
one soldier identically like another. Sir John 
Moore’s system, based on intimacy between 
officers and men, and not on familiarity, on 
self-respect and not on fear, and, above all, on 
a close uniting comradeship, produced a body 
of men which, as the renowned Light Division, 
proved themselves soldiers ‘‘ unsurpassed in 
all history.” 

After Waterloo a moral decadence set in. 
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Training, as Sir John Moore understood it, 
vanished ; men who, to his eyes, were human 
beings, built of the same flesh and blood, and 
endowed with the same passions and feelings 
as himself, were for three-quarters of a century 
looked upon more like pawns on a chessboard 
than as human beings, swayed by instincts, 
governed by passions, and ruled by heredity: 
and it was not, until the modern French 
school of military thinkers arose, the followers 
of Ardant du Picq, that it may be said that a 
science was evolved which reckoned with the 
soul, mind, and body of the man conjoint, 
rather than with his body alone. 

As a soldier, honoured by belonging to Sir 
John Moore’s old regiment, my natural in- 
clination was to hark back to him and his 
system, but on doing so I found that so little 
was recoverable, that so much would have to 
be read to recover more, and, further, that Sir 
John Moore himself was a man of such unusual 
personal abilities, that I considered it prefer- 
able to base this work on the clear reasonings 
of such men as de Maud’huy, de Grandmaison 
and Langlois, and the many other French 
writers, who are only too little known or 
studied in this country. 

My original idea in writing this work was 
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to produce a short treatise on moral training 
for the Regular Army and the Territorial 
Force; my present, in publishing it, now that 
war has called upon the Empire to raise, at 
the shortest of notice, vast forces of untrained 
men, to offer, more to the New Army than to 
the old, what help I can in the fashioning of 
it into a formidable weapon for war. ‘“ The 
heart of man does not change,”’ writes Ardant 
du Picq; it is to the heart of man to which 
we now must turn—of this I feel certain. Once 
won, men may be slaughtered, they may be 
annihilated, but they will not be conquered, 
and to will success is all but equivalent to 


victory. 
J.F.C.F. 


October, 1914. 
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TRAINING SOLDIERS 
FOR WAR 


Moral. 


Morat, that truly magical word, is a word to 
conjure with; a word by which we may call 
up the apparitions and compellers of victory 
without endowing them with tangible form. 
A word mysterious and cryptical, which in its 
generality is undefinable, being compounded 
of the essence of many virtues, and decked 
with the spoils of many victories—victories 
of self-restraint, of self-sacrifice, of self-respect ; 
of will, of courage, and of faith; of loyalty 
and devotion; of ability and endurance, and 
of the thousand and one qualities which mark 
the individual who possesses them with the 
sigil of the man amongst men, as the leader— 
leader of himself and of others—and therefore 
pre-eminently as the soldier. 

‘In war all is moral,” once said Napoleon ; 


and forty years later we find that valiant old 
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Marshal of France, Bugeaud, crying: ‘O all 
powerful moral, thou queen of armies!” To- 
day Colonel de Grandmaison writes : ‘‘ Victory 
or defeat may be resumed as a difference of 
moral,” and with him we find every modern 
writer on war echoing and re-echoing the same 
words, and every Field Service Regulations 
stating and restating the same case: ‘‘ The 
development of the moral qualities’ is ‘“‘the 
first of the objects to be attained.’’* 

What are these qualities? What is moral ? 
What is this motor force which drives that 
intricate machine called the soldier ? 

To answer this question we must study the 
human heart, for it is the point of departure 
of all things appertaining to war. We must 
study human nature and read history, firstly 
considering the soldier as an individual, and 
secondly as one of a mass of individuals. 


The Psychology of Mind. 


The nature of man is based on principles 
common to all living organisms, for though 
in the complexity of his being man stands 
above all other forms of life, his nature may, 


* Field Service Regulations, part i., p. 13. 
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for our present purpose, be examined under 
the two headings of soul and mind. 

The Soul.—Every living organism possesses 
feeling, or the power of becoming aware of 
itself as an existence apart from its surround- 
ings. When an outer object is brought into 
contact with the organism, a sense-impression 
is produced on the feeling, and a sensation 
results, which according to its quality, the 
pleasure or pain it stimulates, becomes a 
sentiment. Should this sentiment become 
fixed through repetition, during the life of the 
organism, it becomes a habit; if, through 
hereditary action, an instinct; and the 
strongest instinct, evolved by natural selec- 
tion, is the instinct of self-preservation. If 
the feeling is strongly tinged by sentiment, it 
is liable to lead to a reaction, and an emotion 
results; but if the sensation is produced in 
the feeling through the awakening of an 
instinct, the result is an impulse; and when 
one impulse dominates and suppresses all other 
states of the feeling, a state of one-pointedness 
arises, which in the case of a human being 
binds him hand and foot in a condition of 
attention—that is, in a state of complete 
servitude to the particular instinct which has 
been awakened. 
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The Mind.—KEach sense-impression leaves 
on the substance of the feeling a trace, or 
mark, which is retained by a quality of the 
feeling known as the memory. Traces when 
revived produce memories analogous to the 
original sense-impression; but if in place of 
a sense-impression a sensation is revived, an 
image results, and, as a symbol of the object, 
it acquires a meaning, and is known as an 
idea. Images of a similar nature become 
composite, and the feeling which attends the 
entrance of an image into a group of images 
is called a perception. When a perception 
becomes interrelated with the memories and 
images of the feelings, a state of apperception 
or self-reflexion is said to exist; these states 
in the aggregate are called consciousness. 
Cognition is the conscious reproduction of a 
perception, and the condition which makes 
cognition possible is called the intellect, and 
the ability of employing the intellect the in- 
telligence. The interplay between the memories 
results in thought, and between the ideas in 
imagination, the interplay itself being known 
as the understanding, or the power of tracing 
causation, and the condition which renders 
this interplay possible as the reason. Reason 
is the faculty of thinking, and when thoughts 
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are fixed in one direction by a conscious im- 
pulse the result is will, the motor force of the 
organism which produces it.* 


The Physiology of Movement. 


Will, once set in motion, produces purpose, 
purpose in its turn a definite act, which is the 
material or outer effect of the psychological 
or inner cause. The immediate agents of these 
acts and movements are the muscles. 

Lieut.- Colonel de Maud’huyf classifies 
movements under two headings: (1) Volun- 
tary; (2) Involuntary. The first are under 
the control of the will, and their seat of 
action is the brain, which transmits the will 
by the spinal column to the motor nerves. 
The second are not under the control of the 
will, and their seat is the spinal column itself. 

Involuntary movements are of two kinds: 
instinctive, such as drawing the hand away 
from a piece of hot iron; acquired, such as 
guarding oneself in fencing. Acquired move- 
ments are called “reflex movements.” 

* Paul Carus, “‘ Primer of Philosophy,” pp. 189-195. 
~ Commandant Gaucher, “ Etude sur la Psychologie de 


la Troupe et du Commandement,” Z.8.M., vol. Ixxi., 
p. 274. 
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Instinctive movements are derived directly 
or indirectly from the instinct of self-preser- 
vation ; they can be controlled by will, but 
they cannot be destroyed by it. If the will 
is weakened by fear or fatigue, then the in- 
stincts will predominate. 

Acquired movements are the result of 
education. ‘The method which leads to this 
result,’’ writes Lieut.-Colonel de Maud’huy, 
“consists in at first creating conscious associa- 
tions which ultimately become unconscious.” 

In daily life the unconscious actions vastly 
preponderate over the conscious ones, and if 
repeated, produce habit in the individual and 
instinct in the race. 


«Whatever be the knowledge to be acquired, 
to speak a language, ride a bicycle or a horse, 
play the piano, paint, learn a science or an 
art, the method is always the same. One 
must, by means of various methods, cause 
conscious acts to pass into unconscious ones 
by establishing associations which produce 
progressively reflex movements.” * 


This is, as we shall see later, the foundation 
of education. 


* Commandant Gaucher, ‘‘ Etude sur la Psychologie de 
la Troupe et du Commandement,” J2.S.M., vol. Ixxi., 
p. 275. 
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The Psychology of the Individual. 


As the character of a race depends on its 
instincts, so does the character of an individual 
depend on the strength or weakness of its 
impulses and will, each forming as it were 
a separate entity within the individual mind. 
These, in their turn, depend for their nature 
on the spirit, ego or genius, that essence 
derived from the sum total of the sensations 
and perceptions, conscious, subconscious, or 
superconscious (inherited), of the soul and 
mind life, without reference to the bodily 
forms in which it manifests itself. 

Taking now the soul of the individual man, 
we see that every object which comes into 
contact with his feelings produces within him 
a sentiment for good or for evil. That, if 
these sentiments are continuously experienced 
during his own life, they tend to produce 
habits ; if during the life of his race, instincts. 
That the strongest of these is the instinct of 
self-preservation, the less strong being the 
emotions. That, if an instinct monopolizes 
the whole of his attention, an uncontrollable 
impulse results. Further, we find, that every 
sense-impression leaves a trace or imprint 
of itself on his mind. That these imprints 
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become memories and ideas, and in their 
turn build up his consciousness, his imagina- 
tion, his understanding, his reason, and finally 
his will, which transmits into physical actions 
the psychological purposes, which have, in 
their turn, been gathered from the millions 
of sense impressions which are continually 
bombarding him. That his character depends 
upon his instincts and his thoughts, as mani- 
pulated by his spirit, which, though in action 
is independent of his bodily senses, cannot 
exist apart from them in being. 

Suppose the man to be a soldier, we at once 
see that, though we can seldom master the 
instincts which are part and parcel of his 
heritage, we can so place him amongst the 
elements of war, we can so bombard him with 
warlike impressions that his acquired ten- 
dencies, his reflexes, become wholly warlike. 
Then, as his habits for war develop, so will 
his spirit become martial. This spirit of war, 
as it little by little gains sway over his body, 
mind, and soul, becomes the soldier’s moral. 
It is distinct from all other qualities, such as 
courage, audacity, determination, confidence 
or unselfishness, which are but groups of com- 
posite memory images, but, as it permeates 
these, it tinges them with its essence, render- 
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ing them moral qualities, motor forces, which 
as they gain sway, may, in some cases, be 
brought to control the instincts of his soul, 
and thereby modify his very nature. 

Concerning these qualities, or forces, von 
Clausewitz writes : 


‘“* They form the spirit which permeates the 
whole being of war. These forces fasten them- 
selves soonest, and with the greatest affinity, 
on to the will, which puts in motion and 
guides the whole mass of powers, uniting with 
it, as it were, in one stream, because this 
is the moral force itself.’’ 


Important in the individual, these forces 
become still more important in the mass, 
because ultimately we have to deal with 
masses of men. This being so, a glance at 
the psychology of the crowd-mind becomes 
necessary before we can lay down a system 
of training for the individual and for the 
crowd. 


The Psychology of the Crowd. 


Commandant Gaucher writes * that a com- 
pany manceuvres accordingly as it is com- 


* Commandant Gaucher, ‘‘ Etude sur la Psychologie de 
la Troupe et du Commandement,” L.9.M., vol. Ixxi., 
p. 107. 
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manded, and that consequently there is a 
relationship between the men and their 
leader. The leader is a man, the company 
a mass of men; we therefore must understand 
the psychology of the mass, the crowd of men, 
before we can understand how the leader can 
sway it. 

Firstly, we must realize that a crowd-mind 
is not the average of the minds of the indi- 
viduals which compose it, consequently intel- 
lect counts for next to nothing in a crowd. 
Gustave le Bon writes: ‘“‘Between a great 
mathematician and his bootmaker there may 
exist a veritable abyss from the intellectual 
point of view, but from the point of view of 
character, the difference is, more often than 
not, non-existent, or very weak.’’* Max Nordau 
further explains this as follows: ‘‘ If we con- 
sider the common quality, and a, b,c, d, 
etc., the individual qualities of superiority due 
to education, in an assembly of twenty men, 
even if these be geniuses, we shall have 20 2’s, 
and only 1 a,1 6, 1c, etc., consequently, the 
human spirit will overcome individual cha- 
racter.”’t We therefore find that the com- 

* Dr. M. Campeano, “ Essai de Psychologie Militaire 
Individuelle et Collective,” p. 59. 


+ Max Nordau, quoted by Campeano, ‘“ Paradoxes,” 
p- 60. 
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bination of many minds is followed by the 
creation of a new substance possessing charac- 
teristics distinct from those of the individual 
minds or an average of the same. 

When we analyze the crowd-mind, we find 
that it is swayed by the voices of the past, 
and that, taking it as an entity, we find that 
that part of it which we call its mind is 
swayed by that part of it which we call its 
soul; and that in this soul the dominating 
impulses are those drawn from the substratum 
of unconscious acts, and in particular from 
the inherited instincts. Under certain circum- 
stances the conscious personality of the indi- 
vidual evaporates, and the sentiments of each 
man are focussed in the same direction ; a col- 
lective soul is then formed, and the crowd 
becomes a psychological one, and henceforth 
acts as an individual in place of as a mass of 
individuals. 

The character of the crowd is now deter- 
mined by certain well-known causes, the 
following three being the most important: 
The feeling of invincible power resulting from 
its numbers; its suggestibility ; its liability to 
contagion. 

As conscious personality evaporates, uncon- 
scious personality forces itself uppermost, so 
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that, directly an idea is suggested, by con- 
tagion all agree to it, and, through the feeling 
of invincibility, all set to work to carry it out. 
The crowd therefore becomes a mere auto- 
maton to the suggester; always intellectually 
inferior to the individual, its acts are always 
extreme, worse or better, and depend upon 
the suggestions it receives. 

The special characteristics of a crowd are 
its impulsiveness, mobility, and irritability. 
It is slave to its impulses, and cannot control 
its reflex actions. It cannot understand re- 
straint, for it lacks understanding; and the 
greater it is, the less it understands. 

Its normal state is fury; it is credulous; it 
thinks in images which rapidly awake similar 
ones; it is, incapable of observation, and is 
easily hallucinated : blindly following example, 
it falls an eager victim to such as use exaggera- 
tion, affirmation, and repetition.* Ruled by 
its sentiments, all ideas are either accepted or 
rejected en bloc; the crowd therefore lays 
down the law, and is utterly intolerant. 
Under weak authority it revolts, under strong 
it acts with the most debased slavishness; we 
therefore find that, according to their rulers, 


* Napoleon once said: ‘ There exists but one figure ot 
speech for the crowd—repetition.” 
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crowds pass alternatively from anarchy to 
servility and back again. 

Crowds, being ruled by their hereditary 
instincts, are entirely conservative; they seldom 
change their institutions, but eagerly change 
the names of the same. However violent 
their acts may be, they ultimately return to 
their hereditary feelings. 

Whoever knows the art of impressing the 
imagination of crowds knows how to govern 
them. Napoleon, of all men, excelled in this 
art, and consequently his power of governing 
the masses was as great as his power of lead- 
ing armies. In a crowd sympathy at once 
becomes adoration, and antipathy hatred. 
Adoration for a strong leader, fear in the 
power of the magic with which he is endowed, 
blind submission to his will, the impossibility 
of discussing his dogmas, and the regarding of 
all who dare to do so as their personal enemies, 
are characteristics of the crowd. Whether 
their leader be priest, idol, general, or political 
hero, they worship him. 

The factors which govern crowds may be 
divided into two classes: (1) Distant factors : 
race, tradition, institutions, and education. 
(2) Immediate factors: images, words, and 
formule. <‘ The art of governing, like the art 
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of pleading,” writes Gustave le Bon, “consists 
in knowing how to handle words.” 

To carry a crowd forward to some desperate 
deed, all great leaders have acted on it by 
means of rapid suggestion, the strongest form 
of which is personal example. The crowd, 
however, must have been previously prepared 
for such a deed, and the leader, who sets the 
example, must possess prestige, for without 
prestige, affirmation, repetition, and exaggera- 
tion, lack that electric attractiveness which 
concentrates the sentiments and emotions of 
the crowd.* 


The Military Crowd. 


Turning now to the military crowd—that 
is, any unit of drilled men—we find that it is 
what Gustave le Bon calls a psychological 
crowd—that is, a mass of men dominated by 
a spirit which is produced by the thoughts of 
each individual being concentrated on ONE 
image or idea. Suppose this idea to be the 
“will to win,” then the result is that the 
spirit of the crowd becomes an all-impelling 


* Commandant Gaucher, ‘ Etude sur la Psychologie de 
la Troupe et du Commandement,” L.S.M., vol. Lxxi., 
p. 171 
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force urging the crowd on as long as the 
individual thoughts are concentrated or 
focussed by this will. Should, however, these 
thoughts be thrown out of focus—that is, dis- 
organized—by a sudden calamity or surprisal, 
then the natural instincts will intervene, and 
the “will to win” will give place to the 
instinct of self-preservation. ‘‘ However per- 
fectly trained a company may be,” writes 
Lieut.-Colonel de Maud’huy, “it always 
tends to become once again the crowd... .”* 
The power which prevents it doing so is 
moral, or the spirit which dominates it in 
peace and in war, and which we have seen 
is the resultant of the continuous bom- 
hardment of military impressions which form 
the sentiments, change the emotions and con- 
trol the instincts of the soldier. A noted 
example of the power of moral is to be found 
in an incident at the close of the Battle of 
Waterloo, when the Ist Grenadiers of the 
Old Guard, four in every ten of whom be- 
longed to the Legion of Honour, left the 
battle-field in step and at their usual pace, 
defying all attacks. They were the élite of 


* Commandant Gaucher, “ Etude sur la Psychologie de 
la Troupe et’ du Commandement,” L.S.M., vol. lxxii., 
p. 143. 
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the élite; they had been taught to look with 
scorn upon fear and panic, and now, in the 
chaos of defeat, they remained as true to their 
leader and to themselves as they would have 
done had they just won a great and glorious 
victory.* 

As the heterogeneous crowd is swayed by 
the voices of instinct, so should an army, a 
battalion, or a company, that is a homo- 
geneous and psychological crowd, be swayed 
by the voice of training; for uniformity of 
environment creates uniformity of character 
and of spirit, and it is the character and spirit of 
the men which we must seek most to develop. 

“In a crowd each individual surrenders his 
personality to the leader, in an army each in- 
dividual subordinates his will to the chief.’’+ 
In this there is an enormous difference; for 
it is the subordination of the individual’s will 
to the leader’s, and not its surrender or de-"~ 
struction, which we must aim at attaining. 
We donot desire slaves or automata, but men— 
men whose power of control over their will is so 
strong, that in spite of it they can carry out 


* Henri Houssaye, ‘‘ Waterloo, 1815,” English edition, 
p. 234. 

+ Dr. Maurice Champeaux, ‘‘ Quelques Points de 
Psychologie Militaire,” J.S.1£, August 1, 1910, p. 300, 
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the will of their leader without surrendering 
it ignominiously to his suggestion. The 
subordination of the will to the leader is the 
true characteristic of the soldier which differ- 
entiates him from the civilian, who, as one of 
a crowd, has no will power at all, and who 
obeys whoever lashes him the hardest. 

In days of peace we must therefore study 
this strange force—the moral spirit, both in 
the individual and in the crowd, for moral 
strength is necessary to all soldiers. Teir 
training must be of a dual nature—namely, to 
become leaders of men and followers of leaders_—— 
A private soldier, who is sent with five or six 
men to reconnoitre a house from which shots 
have been fired, has to determine on his course 
of action ; he has to decide how he will advance; 
he has to exert authority and leadership ; five 
minutes later he may be lying in a firing-line, 
and receiving orders from others. He has now 
to obey; he is no longer leading but led. 

During peace we must decide how fear and 
fatigue, those enemies of man’s mind and 
body, affect him; how the instinct of self- | 
preservation may be controlled and disci- 
plined ; how leadership is to be carried out 
under the stress of battle. Hohenlohe well 


understood his men, and what was meant by 
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moral when, in order to calm them, the 
ammunition for their guns having run out, 
he made them sing the ‘‘ Wacht am Rhein.”’ 

The following words of General Drago- 
miroff are worth our attention : 


“A strong moral education in time of 
peace is the best safeguard to the solidarity 
of troops under fire. It alone is capable of 
inculcating into the heart of the man those 
exalted sentiments which enable him to 
struggle successfully against the instinct of 
self-preservation, and to extricate himself 
from the grip of fear, which Joseph de 
Maistre calls the ‘chilly goddess’—la froide 
Déesse—” ... ‘‘ War,” adds Dragomiroff, 
‘igs waged by men who know how to die.”’ 


And so are these of General Maillard: 


«A power old as the world yet ever young, 
more formidable than the cannon or the rifle, 
capable of bringing to birth every surprise, 
because it creates on the spot means of action 
the most unexpected, and stratagems of the 
most various character, applying them with 
a perfect precision to circumstances; this 
power is the Moral Force, resulting from 
three factors—the intelligence which con- 
ceives, the will which executes, and courage 
which braves death. 

«This power diffused amongst masses of 
men animates them, exalts them, and renders 
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them capable of great sacritices which compel 
victory.” 


An army, we find, is still a crowd, though 
a highly organized one. It is governed by 
the same laws which govern crowds, and 
under the stress of war is ever tending to 
revert to its crowd form. Our object in 
peace is so to train it that this reversion will 
become extremely slow; in other words, we 
add to each individual a quality known as 
“moral,’’ so that, when intellect and reason 
fail, man is not ruled by his instincts and 
sentiments alone, but by the moral which 
has become part of his very nature. Suppos- 
ing the moral forces to be represented by y, 
we then find in the illustration given by Max 
Nordau, that the individual qualities—the 
a’s, b’s, and c’s—evaporate as before, but 
that the common quality x, whilst pushing 
itself to the fore, is nevertheless kept within 
bounds, directed, and controlled by y, the 
common moral of each individual, as well 
as of the crowd, in its entirety. 


The Education of the Soldier. 


The first requirement of a sound army is 
a sound nation and a patriotic one, without 
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which there can be no soundness at all. To-day 
we live in an age in which a certain class of 
agitator scoffs at patriotism because his love 
is too universal to be confined by frontiers and 
sea-coasts ; but, as Mr. Roosevelt has very perti- 
nently remarked: ‘“‘ The man who loves other 
countries as much as his own is as noxious a 
member of society as the man who loves other 
women as much as his own wife.” 

The importance of a sound civil and patriotic 
education cannot be exaggerated when we 
deal with the moral training of the soldier. 
Education, however, is in the hands of the 
Government, the representatives of the people, 
and, as M. J. C. Balet writes : ‘« Nations gener- 
ally meet the fate which they deserve, for 
they prepare it with their own hands.” * 

Gustave le Bon has defined education as: 
“The art of transmuting the conscious into 
the unconscious .. . and that the duty of 
the instructor is to create reflex actions, or 
to modify those which exist.”’ 

Education is based on the law of associa- 
tions, of which there are two forms—asso- 
ciations by contiguity and associations by 
resemblance. Under the first we find that when 
impressions have been produced in succession 

* J.C. Balet, “‘ Military Japan,” English edition, p. ix. 
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it only requires one to present itself to the 
mind to recall the others. Under the second, 
that present impressions recall past ones which 
resemble them. 

M. le Bon writes: 


“One of the principal aims of education is 
to create artificial reflexes which can, accord- 
ing to circumstances, develop or weaken the 
hereditary reflex actions. 

**Man has only begun to emerge from bar- 
barism when he has learnt to discipline himself 
—that is to say, to control his hereditary reflex 
actions. The individual who has arrived at 
a high degree of culture knows how to make 
use of these reflexes as a pianist knows how 
to use his instrument. 

“To attain the goal which he should aim 
at, the master can deal with the pupil by the 
various means which psychology teaches, or 
ought to teach, him. Imitation, suggestion, 
prestige, example, and fascination, are means 
which he should know how to employ.”’ * 


Education creates mental reflexes just as it 
creates bodily ones. ‘‘Sgavoir par coeur n’est 
pas sgavoir,”’ writes Montaigne ; we must re- 
member this. Our object is not to teach our) 
men by rule of thumb, but in such a manner 


* Dr. Gustave le Bon, quoted by Commandant Gaucher, 
“ Psychologie de 1’ Education,” L.S.M., vol. lxxi., p. 276. 
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that they do not realize that they are being 
taught—that is, to inculcate moral forces un- 
consciously—for in war it is the unconscious 
acts and not the conscious ones which prepon- 
derate. Clausewitz writes: ‘‘ Unfortunately 
they (the moral forces) will escape from all 
book analysis, for they will neither be brought 
into numbers nor into class, and require to 
be both seen and felt.””. We do not wish to 
imitate the Mandarin General described by 
Mr. Flecker in ‘“‘ The Golden Journey to Samar- 
kand ”’: 
«¢ |, . And still behind, 

Down the canal’s hybiscus-shaded marge, 

The glossy mules draw on the cedar barge, 

Railed silver, blue-silk-curtained, which within 

Bears the Commander, the old Mandarin, 


Who never left his palace gates before, 
But hath grown blind reading great books on war.” 


For it is human nature we wish to get at, 
and it is the power of differentiating human 
nature from dogmatic theory which dis- 
tinguishes the good instructor from the bad. 

The French have a saying: ‘On ne fait 
pas un soldat en chatrant un homme,’’ and 
this is perfectly true. Whatever goes to build 
up the man as a civilian goes to build up the 
man as a soldier. His education and instruc- 
tion is his life in barracks and in the field, 
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and not only stated hours of it. It is the 
small impressions which count, impressions 
which are unconsciously given and uncon- 
sciously received. 


‘‘Tdeas,”’ writes M. Taine, ‘‘are only formed 
in their natural and normal surroundings; 
the promotion of their growth is effected by 
the innumerable impressions appealing to the 
senses which a young man receives daily in 
the workshop, the mine, the law court, the 
study, the builder’s yard, the hospital ; at the 
sight of tools, materials, and operations; in 
the presence of customers, workers, and labour; 
of work well or ill done, costly or lucrative. 
In such a way are obtained those trifling 
perceptions of detail of the eyes, the ear, the 
hand, and even the sense of smell, which, 
picked up involuntarily, and silently elabo- 
rated, take shape within the learner, and 
suggest to him sooner or later this or that 
new combination, simplification, economy, 
improvement or invention. . . .”* 


And, as with the civilian, so also, even more 
forcibly, with the soldier, whose body and 
mind on the battle-field is put to a strain 
seldom, if ever, experienced by the civil 
worker. 


* Dr. Gustave le Bon, ‘‘ The Crowd,” English edition, 
p. 108. 
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Habit and War. 


True education has for its aim, as we have 
just seen, the production of habit in place of 
memory. We thus arrive at the seeming 
paradox: ‘‘What we teach a man, a man 
forgets ; but what we make of a man he never 
loses.” In other words, as a man has been 
trained—that is, acquired habits consciously 
or unconsciously—so will he fight. On this 
point General Langlois makes a very pertinent 
remark : 


‘Habits acquired during peace manoeuvres 
do not modify themselves during war, or 
modify themselves very slowly and im- 
perfectly.” 


In 1904-5 the Russian soldier, in conse- 
quence of his previous training, despised fire 
as he despised cover. He acted on the 
defensive because he had been trained to do 
so; and, as the history of the war clearly 
shows, he found it impossible to modify his 
training. In November, 1897, at Saran Sar, 
and in February, 1898, at Shinkimar, during 
the Tirah Campaign, the British troops were 
roughly handled, not because they could not 
fight, but because their training had not been 
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suited to the system that they were called 
upon to adopt. We therefore find that 
peace-training should be such that it will 
require no modification in war; or, as Captain 
Gough puts it: “To be perfect in war we 
must be perfect in peace.’’* 

Habit, we have seen, is the resultant of a 
sense - impression continually repeated, until 
the sentiment produced becomes unconscious, 
and reacts without the effort of the will or 
memory on the impression being reapplied. 


‘The manual skill of the workman,’ writes 
Lieut.- Colonel de Maud’huy, “the pro- 
fessional skill of the soldier and sailor, are 
formed by a progressive creation of reflex 
actions, . . .’’ nevertheless, “ the reflex actions 
created by education have naturally not the 
stability of those built up by heredity. If they 
are not unceasingly made use of, the reflexes 
acquired through education tend to dissociate 
themselves. Developed by habit, they are 
only maintained by habit. The acrobat, the 
horseman, the musician, require to keep them- 
selves constantly in practice to prevent the 
dissociation of the reflex actions they have 
with so much difficulty acquired.’ t 


* Captain W. G. K. Gough, “ Habit in War,” Journal 
of the United Service Institution of India, January, 1911. 

+ Commandant Gaucher, “ Etude sur la Psychologie de 
la Troupe et du Commandement,” L.S.M., vol. 1xxi., 
pp- 277, 278. 
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As a comment to this, Commandant 
Gaucher adds: 


«The bicyclist, the pianist, the horseman, 
who look back on their first attempts, re- 
member what difficulties they passed through ; 
how useless were their efforts of reason as 
long as the necessary reflex motions had not 
been required. Their conscious attempts gave 
neither balance to tbe bicyclist nor to the 
rider, neither did they endow the fingers of 
the pianist with skill. And, it is only when, 
by the repetition of the proper associations, 
these reflex actions have been created, and 
their work has become unconscious, that 
the bicycle and horse could be ridden with- 
out difficulty and the piano played. It is only 
then that it is possible to call upon the reason to 
utilize these reflex actions in a given direction.”’ 


We therefore, in inculcating the moral 
qualities, which we shall presently deal with, 
must attempt by repetition, under various 
forms, to make these qualities reflexive, just 
as in physical training we attempt to train 
the man to use his muscles unconsciously. 
As physical training has for its object a 
general strengthening of the body, and not 
of particular muscles ; so must moral training 
have for its object the development of the 
man’s spirit as a soldier, and not of specific 
and isolated virtues. 
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The Power of Suggestion. 


One of the greatest powers in forming 
habit, and awakening it, when once formed, 
is the power of suggestion and auto-suggestion. 
If it is required that a soldier should act 
bravely, we must suggest it to him in a subtle 
way; we must stimulate his sense of honour, 
and flatter his sense of glory, for it is not the 
slightest use ordering him to be brave. 
General Daudignac writes : 


“There are many ways of suggesting 
an idea to someone; but whatever be the 
means employed, it is first necessary to will it ; 
for it is impossible to suggest an idea to 


another if one is not strongly possessed by it 
oneself.” 


He relates the following story : 


“General Chevert at the siege of Prague, 
1757, wished to seize an entrance guarded by 
the enemy. His first desire was to get rid of 
the sentry. He summoned a grenadier, and 
explained to him the way he should advance. 


“«¢ At the top of the parapet you will find a 
sentinel.’ 


«Yes, sir.’ 
‘««« He will fire on you and miss you.’ 
“e¢ Yes, sir.’ 
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*¢ You, you will not miss him, and we will 
come to your support.’ 
“¢ Yes, sir.’’’ * 


Everything happened exactly as General 
Chevert had said. And why? Not only 
because the grenadier had had a little luck, 
but because the General’s words had endowed 
him with a firm confidence in himself and his 
musket. 

On September 15, 1792, we find General 
Dumouriez quelling a panic by suggestion. 
His men had fled shamefully; he, however, 
persuaded them that they had not fled, that 
only a tew cowards had done so, and that the 
army was better off now such had left it. 
Dumouriez's greatness lay in that he pro- 
portioned his strategy and tactics to the weak- 
nesses of his men. What manceuvre could 
not give him he won by moral: moral won 
him Valmy.t 

Further, General Daudignac writes : 


“Tt is not only individuals that we must 
control by suggestion, it is the mass, the 
crowd. That this is possible we know very 


* General Daudignac, ‘‘Les Réalités du Combat,” 
LS.M., vol. 1xx., p. 329. : 
+ Colonel Cordonnier, “ Etude sur la Conduite de la 

Guerre,” R.C., May, 1911, p. 466. 
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well; crowds are easily governed by sugges- 
tion, ideas good or evil spread themselves 
with an astonishing rapidity. 

‘*Well, then! the chief must persuade the 
crowd that he holds victory in his hands. . . . 
To suggest victory :to his soldiers the chief 
must will it; he must possess a stronger will 
than the enemy; he must suggest this will to 
his troops by his conduct, his gestures, his 
words, and his actions.’’ * 


Davout at Auerstadt, 1806, in spite of the 
enormous numbers of Prussians before him, 
said to his soldiers: ‘‘ Victory does not fall to 
the strongest battalions but to the most tena- 
cious.” He won. Changarnier, during the 
retreat from Constantin in 1836, said to his 
battalion of the rear-guard, whose duty it 
was to ward off thousands of mounted Arabs: 
‘We are 600 and they are 6,000; the odds 
are equal!’? He was not defeated. 


The Moral Training of the Soldier. 


Field-Marshal Sir John French has stated 
that: ‘ All knowledge on the battle-field, to 
be of any use, must be instinctive knowledge.” 
Bearing this maxim in mind, our task is, how 


* General Daudignac, ‘‘ Les Realités du ~Combat,” 
L.S.M., vol. lxx., p. 330. 
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best we can render knowledge instinctive in 
place of cramming the soldier’s head with 
military facts. Knowledge must be acquired, 
not learnt; it must be assimilated by a slow, 
continuous, and all but imperceptible indoc- 
trination, and not by some explosive violence: 
it must strengthen the soldier’s mind just as 
his food strengthens his body. 

Our next step is to realize that the influence 
of the instructor should make itself felt from 
the moment the recruit crosses the threshold 
of his barracks, and should continue to make 
itself felt, on duty and off, until he, as a 
trained soldier, is transferred to the reserve. 

Once the man has enlisted his moral train- 
ing begins, and we must not forget that when 
compared to his late life, his present life, as a 
soldier, is at complete variance with it. At 
first we must not treat him like a soldier at 
all, but like a child, for he needs almost as 
much tending as a child that has just been 
weaned. The sudden change of life may pro- 
duce home-sickness, in any case it is almost 
bound to produce a feeling of restriction, 
therefore we must not nauseate our recruit 
with an excess of drills and fatigues; nor must 
we give him hours and hours to himself in 
which to brood. Instead, we must amuse him 
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as well as instruct him, and those who do 
not realize this sow the seeds of desertion, 
drunkenness, and petty crime. 

Now, to be able to instruct or even amuse 
the soldier, we must first understand him. 
We therefore find that the Captain of to-day 
must not only command the legs and arms of 
his men, but that he must also appeal to their 
brains. The instructor must study the man 
—that is, the human element—much more than 
the arm, the mechanical element; and the 
more firearms are improved, the more must he 
see that the man possesses not only skill but 
moral. It is therefore not the body but the 
brain of the man that needs studying, ‘“ for 
the result which war attempts to gain is of a 
psychological nature, for it attempts to de- 
moralize the spirit of the enemy by a despair 
of ever being able to conquer, and so to cause 
him to abandon the struggle and declare him- 
self beaten.” * This moral despair our train- 
ing must overcome. 

First of all, as we have already seen, we 
should not attempt to cast each man in the 
same mould, but instead to develop individual 
moral qualities to their utmost. Secondly, 


* Lieutenant Girardeau Monéry, “Etude Psycho- 
logique: Le Tireur,” L.R I., vol. i., 1908, p. 419. 
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we should not teach our men to imitate each 
other or ourselves; like all animals, man has 
a natural tendency to imitate, therefore let 
this tendency cultivate itself unconsciously, 
for, as Kant says: ‘‘ The best means of under- 
standing is doing; what one learns the most 
fixedly and remembers the best is what one 
learns more or less by oneself.”” We must 
not spoil this self-instruction by word or by 
book, but ever remember that the best way 
to accelerate its unconscious growth is by 
personal example. ‘‘ The best of all lessons is 
example,” writes Captain Constantin, “and 
before attempting to awaken the soul of the 
soldier to noble sentiments it is necessary for 
us to have inculcated these sentiments into 
the soul (a@me) of his non-commissioned 
officers.”’"* The aphorism, ‘‘ Tel chef, telle 
troupe,’’ is correct to the letter. 

We therefore find, that at each exercise, at 
each parade, at each duty, there is a gain or 
loss of moral, according as the instructor has 
fulfilled his task, and according as the exer- 
cise, parade, or duty, has been well or badly 
executed ; because during each there has been 
an expenditure of will-power by the men. 


* Captain Constantin, ‘‘ La Confiance : Essai de Psycho- 
logie Militaire,” J.S.M., July 15, 1908, p. 232. 
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Not only has there been this expenditure, 
but fresh images have been traced on the 
mind, and new memories have been created ; 
that is, the men, who have carried out these 
duties are not quite the same men after them 
as before—they are, as soldiers, either better 
or worse. 

If the man is of a stubborn nature, he must 
be played like a trout; we must not attempt 
to jerk him out of his stubbornness, for our 
object is not to make him a craven but a 
fighter. ‘“I’ll make you, etc.,” shouts an 
irate drill-sergeant, and the recruit throws 
down his rifle, and a Court-Martial entry for 
ever afterwards reminds him of his imperfec- 
tions. If the man is excitable, he should not 
be checked again and again when his blood is 
up. ‘‘ Now, then, Private X, how many times, 
etc.,” is a phrase one continually hears on the 
drill-square; why not instead: ‘ Number 
seven in the front rank slope your arms 
properly’? . . . or whatever it is. The con- 
tinual shouting out of a man’s name on the 
parade-ground is the surest way to give him 
a bad name, and the moral of this is that he 
may then just as well go and hang himself for 
all the use he will be to the service. 


Besides ‘‘ common-sense ’’ behaviour, such as 
3 
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the above, to foster comradeship, absolute 
equality of treatment of all ranks is necessary ; 
for justice is one of the greatest masters of 
moral. ‘Justice. for each one,” writes a 
French author, and then with understanding 
he adds, ‘‘and goodwill for all.”’ 

Strength of character is essential in an 
instructor. He must have “an iron hand 
under a velvet glove.” 

Carefulness, justice, kindness, and firmness 
are all useless without tactfulness and skill. 


“Tt is not sufficient to have good tools, one 
must be able to use them. Skilfulness in a 
captain consists in using his men as a workman 
uses his implements; and as a workman uses 
craft as well as skill, so should he see that 
each day’s work, little by little, makes the men 
use their brains and reflex actions, so that the 
former become more active and the latter 
more and more passive and unconscious.’’* 


When on or off parade, in fact, at any time 
we have occasion to speak to our men, we 
should speak to them as if they were our 
equals, but never as if we were theirs. This 
is most important in the case of an officer, for 
as we shall see later, prestige is the chief 


* Captain C. Pont, ‘“‘ Méthode d’Instruction du Soldat,” 
p. 41. 
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moral influence an officer possesses over his 
men, and anything which lowers the prestige 
of the officer lowers the moral of the unit. 


“The best instructor,” so we read in the 
« Austrian Field Service Regulations,” ‘is he 
who, whilst making the men who are entrusted 
to him accomplish a relatively rapid progress, 
knows how to inspire them with willingness, 
with animation and good-humour, and knows 
how to preserve them in good health and 
physical fitness.’’ * 


When the rudiments of a soldier’s training 
have been taught, it is then necessary to begin 
a higher form of training altogether. As the 
soldier is taught, as his teaching becomes a 
habit, so will the soldier act on the battle-field. 
Peace training 17s War training and nothing 
else, the instructor must never forget this; 
therefore he must never willingly carry out, 
during peace, what would be impossible during 
war. For every unwarlike move is a step 
towards a false doctrine, every impossible act 
is a shot fired at the bastions of the man’s 
moral. 


‘“‘Tt may be regarded as a principle,” writes 
M. Thiriaux, “that henceforth no useful effect 


* Captain A. Constantin, ‘ ta Confiance,” J.S.I., 
July 15, 1908, p. 217. 
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in war can be expected from forces which have 
not been minutely prepared during peace.” * 


These are wise words, for the armies of to- 
day will not, like the Revolutionary armies 
of 1792-1796, find it possible to train them- 
selves during war in place of training them- 
selves for war. Those armies which are not 
minutely trained when the first cannon booms 
forth its thunder are already lost, even if they 
have not fired or received a shot. 

The campaigns of 1866 and 1870 prove the 
supreme value of a careful peace training, and 
so, again, does the campaign of 1904; and 
especially of that peace training which is 
based on a moral training, which has as its 
foundation the “ spirit of the offensive ’’ com- 
bined with the ‘spirit of comradeship—”’ that 
idea of not only pressing on to win on our 
own, but of helping our fellows to press on 
and win with us. 

The success of the Japanese and the failure 
of the Russians may be summed up in 
two words: ‘Preparation, Training.” The 
Japanese arranged that the campaign should 
be fought under similar conditions to those 
which they had previously trained their 


* M. Thiriaux, ‘‘ La Garde Nationale Mobile de 1870.” 
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troops. They knew what they wanted, they 
realized what war demanded, and the result 
was little modification on the battle-field, 
therefore little friction, little disorder, little 
loss of moral, and an unbroken succession of 
victories. On the other hand, the Russians 
marched on to the battle-field with their men 
illiterate and lacking in the sense of the offen- 
sive; with their commanders ignorant and 
lacking in the sense of initiative, dogged by 
defective training, dogged by a lack of com- 
radeship, dogged by an inability to adapt 
tactical principles to situations they had never 
considered, they left every battle-field as the 
vanquished. Physically stronger than the 
Japanese, more numerous, better armed and 
better fed, they offered themselves an easy 
prey to a small empire of virile men, because 
they lacked war training and the preparation 
for war, and the moral which springs from 
both these. 

When we seek to discover our way through 
the intricacies of this war training, our clue 
throughout must be simplicity, and for the 
following reasons: 

‘It is only by simplicity that results are 
insured in war,” as Napoleon said; therefore 
we must inculcate this idea of simplicity from 
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the very first. The more an action approxi- 
mates to a direct action, depending on no 
adjuncts, the less likely is friction to arise. 
The more the parts, the more likelihood of 
friction, whether these parts be materia 
objects or ideas. 

The simpler the teaching, the more easy is it 
to suggest and to repeat, the quicker is it 
assimilated, the more likely is it to be re- 
membered. An image is produced on the 
brain by a simple act ; a complex act produces 
a scenery, the detail of which is as liable to 
fade and be forgotten as it is to be incorrectly 
reproduced. 

The simpler the teaching the more exact is 
the mental picture produced in the mind of 
the mass, for the mass does not reason. Each 
individual of a crowd gets the same image 
irrespective of their characters. The complex 
lesson is not so rapidly assimilated by the 
crowd, its detail blurs and obscures its 
essentials, and its own identity is lost in the 
crowd mind, and cannot be recalled, when, 
under the stress of battle, the purpose of the 
teaching is required to pass into action with- 
out effort of will. 

Therefore training, whether theoretical or 
practical, must be simple, and the teacher 
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must remember that complexities, more than 
enough, will be produced in war itself—tactic- 
ally by the initiative of the enemy, physically 
by the fatigue of the men’s bodies, mentally 
by the fear of death which surrounds and 
pervades all. Do not let us add to these com- 
plexities by an involved training. Logical 
sequence is therefore essential, and the simpler 
the logic the more suitable will it be. 

Another point the teacher must remember 
is, that with a mass of men it is not the most 
erudite and rational, but the most interesting 


and arresting, lesson which is the quickest) 


learnt. In individual training the instructor 
should attune himself to each man; but in 
collective training things are different, for the 
crowd must be moulded by rendering it so 
plastic that on a mere suggestion of its leader 
it may at any moment take the mould he 
desires it to take. 

Now, in a crowd of men, the faculty of 
humour is more highly developed than those 
of intellect and reason. Most men laugh, 
only some men think; consequently, only 
some men are intellectual, only some logical, 
and so forth. Therefore, in order that a body 
of men may learn quickly, it must be in- 
structed in a manner which will amuse it 
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and interest it, so that its attention may 
be arrested and concentrated on the in- 
structor. 

Again and again we hear the statement, 
‘“‘Oh, lectures are of very little use; it all 
goes in at one ear and out by the other.” 
This sometimes is so. But why? Because 
the lecturer is useless, and not because 
lecturing itself is of no good. Oratory is a 
gift; but the power of delivering an arresting 
lecture may be acquired by all. Its ingredi- 
ents are confidence in one’s self, knowledge in 
one’s subject, and attunement to the crowd 
mind of one’s audience. 

As complexity ruins the most brilliant con- 
ceptions in war, so will it ruin training, because 
it prevents concentration of mind. Therefore 
we should not attempt to deliver a lecture, 
however amusing and interesting it may be, 
to a company of men who have to stand up 
all the time, or who have to sit in an ice-cold 
room. Before we start we should see that 
their surroundings are such that they will not 
prevent the concentration of their attention. 
“Petite pluie abat grande tactique,” is a 
French saying, and a very true one too. 

Having reduced our teaching to a few 
simple formule, then by affirmation and repe- 
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tition can a doctrine be inculcated. The 
question now arises what is the doctrine we 
should teach. 


Doctrine. 


An absolute doctrine, whether theological, 
philosophical, or military, is impossible ; for 
there is nothing absolute in this world; 
neither do we require an absolute doctrine, 
for once a doctrine and its articles become 
a dogma woe to the army which lies enthralled 
under its spell. The doctrine which won 
Leuthen and Rossbach also lost Austerlitz 
and Jena. 

A doctrine of war is based on the experiences 
and realities which past wars now offer us; 
and these experiences may be classed under 
two main headings—namely, the experiences 
and realities of the strategy and tactics of 
masses, and the experiences and realities of 
the sentiments and acts of individuals. Both 
of these series of events should be most care- 
fully studied before a doctrine is evolved. 
Unfortunately space here forbids us doing 
this, and so we must accept certain state- 
ments without inquiry. 

On searching for a doctrine our first task is 
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to lay bare the principles of war, the chief of 
which are the principle of the Objective—the 
true objective being that point at which the 
enemy may be most decisively defeated ; 
generally this point is to be found along the 
line of least resistance. The principle of 
Mass—that is, concentration of strength and 
effort at the decisive point. The principle of 
the Offensive, and the principles of Security, 
Surprise, and Movement (7.e., rapidity). 

In themselves these principles are inanimate 
formule, and to vivify them the following 
conditions, which govern their application, 
must always be carefully considered—the 
conditions of Time, of Space, of Ground, 
Weather, Moral, and Supply. 

Taken separately they are dangerous. Thus 
the offensive is dangerous without mass, mass 
is dangerous without movement, rapidity 
without security, security without surprise. 
Again, should the conditions in which they 
must act be neglected, they may become in- 
operative. Thus, the objective, strategical 
or tactical, is inoperative if time or space 
forbid of its execution; the offensive if moral 
is shattered; security without cover means 
sickness and disease; mass without supply 
starvation. 
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The whole of these principles and condi- 
tions combined form what is known as the 
art of war—that is, the art of imposing one’s 
will on an enemy, of reducing him to such 
a state of disorganization and demoralization 
that he is unable either to strike out or guard 
himself. 

‘* Principles are guides for the intelligence,”’ 
writes Colonel de Grandmaison ; ‘“‘ the intel- 
ligence co-ordinates the motor forces of the 
will. The officer suggests an idea—the idea 
being formed by his knowledge of the prin- 
ciples ; this idea should produce an immediate 
act of will on the part of the men. To 
produce this spontaneously is the object of 
training. Training must work on repetition 
until men act spontaneously. Training there- 
fore must have a definite doctrine.” * 


Prior to the South African War it cannot 
be said that our army possessed a doctrine. 
It was well disciplined and well trained, but it 
did not possess that spirit of unity so essential 
to success. 

Of this lack of doctrine General Langlois 
writes : 


“The English drill-books were as good as 
those of other nations, but they were not con- 


* Colonel de Grandmaison, ‘‘ Dressage de |’Infanterie 
en vue du Combat Offensif,” p. 35. 
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nected by a general common doctrine. . 
The English took no steps in peace to create 
and strengthen any union between the arms, 
and evil overtook them.” 


Let us turn to another great nation which 
inculeated a doctrine, and see what has 
resulted. 

The motor force of the German Army con- 
sists in initiative and the offensive. The 
official doctrine of the German Army is that 
of audacity and comradeship. That these 
qualities cannot be improvised; they may be 
natural, and if not so, then artificially culti- 
vated. 

In 1866 and 1870 the Prussians had but one 
doctrine. ‘The first object should be to con- 
quer the enemy’s army’’—Hohenlohe. “To 
seek, from the commencement, with all his 
forces, the bulk of the forces of the adver- 
sary’’—Moltke. Before marching on Paris 
von Moltke issued the following order: 
“General direction, Paris; objective, the 
enemy wherever he may be”’; and Moltke so 
well understood how to impart in his orders 
this ‘unity of doctrine,” that at Spicheren 
four Generals successively took over command 
without changing the strategical conception 
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of the battle. Of this famous battle Colonel 
G. F. R. Henderson writes: 


‘But they (the Prussians) did not, like 
their opponents, rely on natural attributes or _ 
martial spirit alone. Officers and men had 
received the highest training, both of mind 
and body, that was possible in peace. It was 
this training which turned the scale.” * 


Our doctrine, therefore, should be the 
offensive, strategical and tactical; in other 
words, ‘we must seek out the enemy and 
destroy him.” The articles of this doctrine 
are the articles of our “‘ Field Service Regula- 
tions.” Originality of thought is always an 
asset, but on the modern battle-field unity of 
action is the essential, and this unity of action 
is supplied to us by our “Field Service 
Regulations.’ If all officers act in accordance — 
with these regulations the whole army will 
work in harmony, and economy of force will 
result; but if, instead, officers act on the 
inspirations of the moment, however brilliant 
these flashes of genius may be, discord will 
arise through misinterpretation of intention, 
and the army will act inarticulately, and wear 
itself to pieces by the friction of its parts. 


* Lieutenant-Colonel G. F, R. Henderson, ‘‘ Battle of 
Spicheren,” p. 300. 
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Having settled on a doctrine, the next step 
is to inculcate it—that is, to bring it into 
intimate relationship with every act in the 
soldier’s life until it becomes an integral part 
of his spirit, his moral. In peace the officers 
are the instructors of this moral; in war they 
are the leaders of the men they have instructed. 
Their duty, however, is not a dual one, but 
a single one, for the educator must assume 
the réle of leader with the very first lesson he 
teaches. His task is a difficult one. He has 
arrayed before him all the negative qualities 
of the moral forces which go to fashion the 
soldier: ignorance, disobedience, cowardice, 
want of character, nervousness, distrust, 
selfishness, weakness, etc., which by his will 
and by his teaching—and still more by the 
slow but sure process of unconscious infiltra- 
tion—he has to transmute into knowledge, 
obedience, courage, character, strength of 
will, confidence, unselfishness, strength, and 
so on. We therefore, before we can have 
men well trained, morally and physically, 
must have officers still better trained, morally 
and physically, to set an example. 
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The Training of the Officer. 


The highest form of training an officer can 
undergo is the training of his own men—the 
men he will lead in battle, and who will 
depend for success on his knowledge and 
skill. In truth there is no other practical 
form of training, for all special courses of 
instruction are but theoretical aids to the 
attainment of leadership. 

Before an officer can carry out this training 
he must have knowledge, and, above all, 
prestige; and, if his prestige is not of that 
personal magnetism which is a gift, then must 
he acquire that other prestige which is the 
result, of learning. Nearly all great leaders 
have possessed both. Napoleon once wrote: 
“Je travaille toujours!” and he did. _ If, 
therefore, it were necessary for such men as 
Frederick, Napoleon, and Wellington to work, 
surely it is still more necessary for us to do so. 
The officer, therefore, from the start to the 
finish of his career, must be a student— 
student to himself and student of his men as 
far as they concern him, but always leader and 
master of them so far as he concerns them. 

“The spirit of an army lives in its 
officers,’ wrote Ruchel; for the moral of the 
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rank and file is the moral of its leaders. As 
an officer can seldom hope, on his own strength 
of character, to model his men, he must first 
model himself on the great Generals of the 
past, habituate himself to accept responsibility, 
and cultivate that force of character which 
leads to decision and determination. Those 
who are set over him must see that he is 
given every opportunity to do so—in fact, he 
should possess more character than science, 
a fact which is only too often overlooked. 

In order to form character an officer should 
be given the greatest independence, com- 
patible with the regulations, in training his 
men; for the greater the independence, the 
greater will be the responsibility, and the 
greater the responsibility, the stronger will 
become the officer’s power of will. To be per-*— 
petually supervised, surprised, and shadowed, 
is to be doubted; doubt destroys confidence 
and loyalty, and produces fear, slyness, and 
discontent, which are rapidly transferred from 
the officer to his men. If those who are 
ultimately responsible for training consider 
that regimental officers may fail to inculcate 
the doctrine upon which the army is to be 
built, then it is for these to see that this 
doctrine has become part of their very being 
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before responsibility is given to them. This 
being so, it might not be a disadvantage if 
each officer, before he obtained command of a 
company, were compelled to undergo a period 
of instruction at a school for company com- 
manders, at which he could learn many of 
the details of command, and where he might 
become saturated with the doctrine of his 
army. Such a course of instruction, we 
believe, would prove more useful to him, 
and his men, than the present type of pro- 
motion examination he has to pass. If it is 
necessary for a Staff Officer to undergo two 
years’ strenuous study to fit him to become 
a Brigade Major, surely it would not be out 
of place if each Captain were to spend a 
quarter of this time in learning how to instruct 
a company, in spite of the fact that actual 
leadership can only be learnt with and amongst 
his men. 

Character is, however, all in all to an officer. 
“To make officers, first make gentlemen,” is 
a saying attributed to both George Washing- 
ton and the Duke of Wellington. This fact 
is fully realized in Germany, where the officer 
is first of all gentleman and nobleman. “I 
am very proud of my officers,” said King 
William in 1867; ‘in social status and edu- 
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cation they are the élite of the nation, and we 
find it quite natural that they command the 
other classes.’’ * 

The Germans are so particular to maintain 
the exclusiveness of their corps of officers that 
they eliminate from the common ranks, by 
the one-year service, or by total dispensation, 
all young men of superior social status and 
education; for they do not desire to have 
common soldiers who think themselves equal 
to their officers. In democratic countries, 
where the value of breeding has been displaced 
by the value of money, it is an undoubted fact 
that the higher the officer is paid the greater 
is his prestige over the rank and file. This is 
a fact which politicians will sooner or later 
have, both at home and abroad, to consider. 

Once an officer has obtained command of 
his company his main duties are: to inculcate 
the doctrine he has learnt, and to gain the 
confidence and esteem of his men by daily 
intercourse amongst them, by his work with 
them, and still more by the interest he shows 
in them when they are not on duty or on 
training. Whatever he undertakes to do he 
must show himself their mental superior, and, 


* Pierre Cantal, ‘‘Le Moral de nos Soldats a la 
Guerre,” L.S.M., vol. 1xxi., 1908, p. 284, 
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usually speaking, his non-commissioned officers 
have not his psychological insight, his prestige, 
birth, or education, to be able to replace him. 

At every turn instances will offer themselves 
to him of interesting himself, not only in their 
work and their play, but in their lives and in 
their general welfare. It is of little use to 
visit the kitchens or the barrack rooms at the 
meal-hours and ask if all is right ; men seldom 
complain; he must see that all is right, and 
when he considers all is not right, he must 
right it. At first he will be considered a 
nuisance by those in fault, but his deter- 
mination that his men shall not lack what 
they should justly receive will soon cause this 
feeling to be changed for one of respect. Like 
a doctor, he must feel the pulse of each indi- 
vidual, and, like an orator, the collective pulse 
of the crowd. 

Visiting men in hospital is a duty the 
Captain of a company should never neglect. 
There is a touch of friendliness about such 
visits as these which brings out the human 
side of the soldier. To the other men in the 
ward, as well as to the man visited, it shows 
that an interest is being taken; further, men 
in hospital have little to talk about, conse- 
quently these visits form topics of conversation, 
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and can but add to the prestige of the 
officer. 

Besides dealing with his men, the Captain 
of a company must deal fairly and justly with 
his subaltern officers. He issues his orders, 
and even if his subalterns do not carry them 
out correctly, he is still responsible for their 
errors, and must never give his subordinates 
away in public, because, if he do so, it is a 
moral set back not only to them but to 
himself. 

His subaltern officers are there neither to 
carry out all the irksome duties, nor simply 
to play the game of follow my leader, for 
neither of these procedures will cultivate those 
characteristics which leadership demands. 
There are two ways he may subdivide their 
work for them: (1) He may give each a 
section to train; (2) he may give each a 
special part of the administration of the com- 
pany to manage. The first method will 
create emulation; the second will supply 
special knowledge. Both may be tried from 
time to time. 

We have already mentioned prestige as an 
important quality in an officer, and we will 
now assert that it is the most important 
quality he can possess. No officer is so well 
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endowed with this quality as the British officer 
is, and the way he can handle foreign troops 
and gain their devotion is a world-wide proof 
of this superiority. Prestige may be born or 
it may be acquired. Of natural prestige there 
can be no better example than that of Napo- 
leon. Taine gives us the following example: 


“The Generals of division, amongst others, 
Augereau, a sort of swashbuckler, uncouth 
and heroic, proud of his height and his 
bravery, arrive at the staff quarters very badly 
disposed towards the little upstart, despatched 
them from Paris. On the strength of the 
description of him that has been given them, 
Augereau is inclined to be insolent and in- 
subordinate ; a favourite of Barras, a General 
who owes his rank to the events of Vendémi- 
aire, who has won his grade by street-fighting, 
who is looked upon as bearish, because he is 
always thinking in solitude, of poor aspect, 
and with the reputation of a mathematician and 
dreamer. They are introduced,and Bonaparte 
keeps them waiting. At last he appears, girt 
with his sword; he puts on his hat, explains 
the measures he has taken, gives his orders, 
and dismisses them. Augereau has remained 
silent; it is only when he is outside that he 
regains his self-possession and is able to 
deliver himself of his customary oaths. He 
admits with Masséna that this little devil of 
a General has inspired him with awe; he 
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cannot understand the ascendancy by which 
from the very first he has felt himself over- 
whelmed.’’* 


A good example of acquired prestige is that 
of von Moltke. 

Bravery is the most rapid means of acquir- 
ing prestige, as in the cases of Nelson, Napo- 
leon, and Marshal Ney; hard work is the 
surest. 

Prestige is the basis of discipline, ‘for we 
shall not lead our men by force or by fear, 
but solely by the prestige which we hold.’’+ 

The power of commanding is not a science 
but an art, chiefly based on prestige, which 
itself is based on all the virtues of the soldier. 
So high is this quality of prestige, that it 
may almost be said to represent the moral of 
the officer. 

An army endowed with a high prestige 
seldom knows defeat, never surrenders ; it may 
be conquered, but if so it must be annihilated, 
in which case its conquest becomes a moral 
defeat to the victor. No better example of this 
can be found than the astonishing bravery of 
the Swiss at St. Jacob an der Mirs, 1444. The 
prestige they had won at Morat, Mortgarten, 


* Dr. G. le Bon, ‘‘ The Crowd,” p. 152. 
+ “*L’Ame du Soldat,” 2.C., April, 1910, p. 62. 
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and Sempach had caused them to believe 
themselves invincible. At St. Jacob an der 
Mirs 30,000 Armagnac mercenaries surrounded 
1,300 Swiss Confederates possessed with the 
unconquerable spirit which characterized the 
Swiss of this age. With an audacity utterly 
devoid of fear the Swiss phalanx charged 
down on an army twenty-three times its size ; 
ultimately the Swiss were destroyed to a man, 
but round them lay piled the corpses of no 
less than 6,000 French mercenaries. Again, 
at the Shangani River (1897), Major Wilson’s 
party, after an heroic fight, was annihilated. 
A Matabele chief, struck by this heroism, said : 
‘If a handful of Englishmen fight like this, what 
is going to happen to us when we meet their 
whole army?” Such physical defeats as these— 
are superb moral victories. 

Some men seem never to be able to acquire 
this valuable quality of prestige. In the late 
Russo-Japanese War, Kuropatkin, a leader of 
great reputation, was found utterly lacking in 
prestige, and it is interesting now to note that 
Skobeleff is reported to have once said of him: 
« As a second you are perfect, but God forbid 
that you should ever aspire to the leadership 
of armies.” 

Prestige, besides its outer glamour, carries 
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within it an almost electrical force, which, 
when set free, acts with astonishing rapidity. 
The growth and power of prestige in a leader 
is clearly exemplified in Bonaparte’s astound- 
ing campaigns of 1796 and 1797. ‘I have 
carried out this campaign,’ wrote Bonaparte 
to the Directory on May 14, 1796, “ without 
consulting anyone, and I should have carried 
out nothing successfully if it had been neces- 
sary for me to conciliate my views with the 
ways of others.” And writing to Carnot, on 
the same day, he said: “1 think that it is 
better to have one bad General than two good 
ones.” He was right, individual prestige 
knows no partnership ; further, it produces a 
conciseness of action in which it disappears to 
reappear in what we may call the art of com- 

— mand, or that art of enforcing obedience not 
by rule of thumb but by power of will. 

The way a gift is given counts for more 
than the value of the gift itself ; and it is the 
same with an order as with a present. An 
order should be given with authority, for it is 
not the man but the officer who is giving it ; 
sentiment should not enter into the question, 
but comprehension should. Anger and im- 
patience must be conspicuous by their absence. 
‘© A present ungraciously given is ungraciously 
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received ; an order badly given is badly exe- 
cuted.’’* 

“The crisp, calculated, and forceful way of 
giving an order should produce a forceful way 
of executing it.” + 

In giving an order we should first consider 
the object ; secondly, calculate the means; for 
it is worse than useless to give an order, either 
in the field or on training, which cannot be 
carried out, for such an order simply creates 
confusion. Thirdly, once an order has been 
given, leave the method of its execution to the 
recipient, for, if he is not man enough to carry 
it out, he should never have been placed in a 
position to receive orders at all. 


‘““The coachman sets his horses in motion, 
he gives them direction and pace, the rest he 
leaves to their legs. The initiative of the 
horse is freedom of movement of his legs ; and 
without this freedom nothing will serve. Ini- 
tiative is not a right, but freedom to accom-—— 
plish a task is; it is not a prerogative, but a 
necessity.” f 


* “T’Ame du Soldat,” R.C., April, 1910, p. 156. 
+ Ibid, p. 156. } Ibid., p. 157. 
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Some Moral Factors. 


Firstly, the officer has got to teach his men 
to honour their King, country, and regiment ; 
secondly, to honour themselves, which is self- 
respect. As soldiers, they have got to guard 
this honour with their lives ; this comprises 
loyalty, patriotism, and esprit de corps; thus 
will they develop within them pride of race 
and of self, and beget that prestige which 
distinguishes the soldier from the common 
run of men. Next he has got to gain their 
devotion, and he does so by the example he 
sets them. Then he teaches them obedience, 
and fashions within them that sense of justice 
which submits manfully to punishment and 
modestly to reward. Next he shows them 
how the small things in their lives, such as 
punctuality, civility, correctness of dress, and 
cleanliness, go to build up esprit de corps; 
and how esprit de corps not only depends on 
the traditions of the past, but itself builds up 
the traditions of the future: he shows them 
how these small things form character, resolu- 
tion, will, and perseverance. Then he initiates 
them into the meaning of duty, the duty of 
how to live and how to die; he points out to 
them the necessity of courage and of bravery, 
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of tenacity, of boldness, and audacity, and 
how skill, endurance, and faith in themselves, 
their comrades, and their leaders, creates that 
martial spirit that scorns death and knows 
no defeat. He warns them against inaction 
and the contempt of others, and teaches them 
to meet surprisals with calmness, and the un- 
foreseen with quickness of wit. He does not 
hide from them the terrors of the battle-field, 
but shows how these may be overcome: that 
self-preservation lies in victory alone; that 
their imagination may play them false; that 
numbers are useless without organization and 
solidarity ; that comradeship is more than 
companionship; that generosity is greater 
than gratitude; and that if they would 
succeed, they must not only be self-reliant, 
but mutually trustful, so that all, like one 
organism, may co-operate, and unity of action 
result. He must guide them in health, see 
that they are fed well, clothed well, and not 
subjected to unnecessary fatigues, and that 
their strength increases morally as well as 
physically, not only with every duty but with 
every action. Then he must drill them, and 
train them to become skilful marchers and 
skilful fighters ; he must show them how skill 
is the basis of reliance, and reliance of valour, 
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and how mobility is the soul of war. Whilst 
drilling their bodies he must train their minds ; 
he must create those reflex actions so essential 
to success when the terror of the bullet chills 
the will and paralyzes thereason. He mustshow 
them that work means progress and develop- 
ment; that without these, work is but bodily 
fatigue and mental exhaustion. He must 
reason with them why they are being trained, 
and show them how to apply their training, 
how to use the ground, how to turn it into a 
shield, and how to advance rapidly under its 
cover. Reason here will brighten their intelli- 
gence, widen their understanding, and in- 
crease their knowledge. If he discovers talent 
or genius, he must not only reward it, but 
employ it to aid him in his instruction of 
others, setting his own rules aside to give it 
freedom of scope. Then, as he grows to under- 
stand his men, must he seek to pick out leaders 
from amongst them who will help him in his 
work. To these he will teach the principles 
of leadership, the power of firmness, of judg- 
ment, of sangfroid, and of prowess; and, 
above all, he will develop within them per- 
sonality and character, so that they may 
worthily sustain their rank. To these he 
shows the sudden dangers of war, the terrors 
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and panics which seize upon men. He argues 
with them how surprise disorganizes, how 
defeat demoralizes, how information lessens 
fear, how secrecy increases it, how success 
vitalizes but disorganizes, how the void of 
the battle-field fills men’s hearts with doubt, 
doubt in themselves and their comrades, and 
how doubt is the forerunner of fear, and fear 
of failure. He reads to them the history of 
their cult, and shows them how experience 
has overcome chance, and audacity numbers; 
how victory bloods the men, and how defeat 
and all the symbols of fear—entrenchments, 
retreats, halts and pauses—bleed them, sucking 
little by little the “will to win” from them. 
And when he has made them leaders he will 
explain to them the forces which control the 
battle: the obsession of fear, the frenzy of 
revenge, the fierceness of hatred, the lust to 
slay, and the ultimate fanaticism of the 
assault, which seizes upon troops imbued with 
a ‘will to win’’ when, shoulder to shoulder, 
they rush forward with the bayonet. 

Thus will he, little by little, taking none of 
these motives, qualities, or factors before the 
other, slowly and surely, and without pomp of 
language, bluster, or pretension, instil that 
“cult of the flag ’’ that has for its object the 
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unity of the three great moral forees—Confi- 
dence, Discipline, and Initiative. 


The Divisions of Training. 


It is impossible here to show how an 
officer in charge of men can apply all these 
principles and motives, for nearly all of these 
can be applied during all the phases of his 
men’s training. There is no one section of a 
soldier’s education in which self-reliance may 
be taught, or another in which mutual confi- 
dence may be learnt; for self-reliance and 
mutual confidence must be taught and learnt 
throughout; or, better still, suggested and 
assimilated, just as a merchant constantly 
suggests the necessity of purchasing certain 
goods, not by talking of them, but by con- 
tinually advertising their existence to the 
public. Further, training itself should be one 
continuous and progressive evolution, and not 
a morcellated advancement ; for, if in practice 
it be reduced to compartments, men are liable 
to become specialists in those subjects which 
interest them, to the detriment of those which 
do not, in place of becoming good all-round 
soldiers. To prevent this, throughout our 
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training, the expert and the clumsy, the intelli- 
gent and the backward, should be mixed in 
classes together, and not separated, as is some- 
times the case. What is required is a good 
company, and not merely good individuals, a 
good army, and not merely good battalions. 

The following divisions of our work are purely 
conventional, and are not to be taken as a 
definite model. They are employed here 
simply to accentuate certain moral principles 
which may be taught or suggested. 

Firstly, we will deal with some of the funda- 
mental virtues, such as Honour, Patriotism, 
Esprit de Corps; next with the three great 
moral principles : Confidence, Discipline, and 
Initiative; then we will divide our work as 
follows: (1) Barrack Discipline; (2) Lectures , 
(3) Physical Training; (4) Recreations; (5) 
Drill; (6) Combat Drill; (7) Musketry ; 
(8) Field Training ; showing how. under each 
of these headings various moral principles 
may be taught. It, however, must be under- 
stood that these principles are not patent 
to any one of these headings, and might with 
ease be applied to all. 
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Some Fundamental Virtues. 


Honour.—Honour of all the moral quali- 
ties is the one which most surely distin- 
guishes man from the brute. ‘Rien ne m’est 
demouré, excepté l’honneur et la vie qui est 
sauve,’ wrote Francis I. to his mother after 
the loss of the battle of Pavia. Honour and 
life go hand in hand, and without honour life 
is a disgrace. We may lose health and wealth, 
fair name, reputation and renown, but we may 
not lose honour. Before the French Revolu- 
tion the honour of France was held by her 
King and her nobility; these the sans culottes 
destroyed, but they could not destroy honour, 
that prestige of all virtues, which by degrees 
leavened the spirits of those who attempted 
to destroy it. A little later Napoleon, seeing 
the potent weapon he could forge by ma- 
terializing honour, instituted the ‘“ Legion 
d’Honneur,” which was not the least of the 
moral factors which added to his lustre and 
renown. 

Patriotism.—Patriotism as understood on 
the Continent is practically non-existent in 
England. Abroad the contiguity of bayoneted 
frontiers is ever present to remind the foreign 
soldier of the dangers which threaten bis native 
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land. Besides, the Englishman is not endowed 
with the emotionalism of the French or the 
sentimentalism of the German. In France, 
though neglected in the schools, patriotism 
is made much of in the army. ‘C’est l’amour 
profond, passé dans le sang de la patrie qui 
nous donnera la victoire,’ is the type of 
sentence which effervesces in every training 
manual. In Germany the first thing a child 
is taught is to sing ‘“‘ Deutschland, Deutsch- 
land iiber Alles!’ And both in democratic 
Switzerland and aristocratic Japan patriotism 
is part of school training. 

The way to teach our men to be patriotic is 
to teach them to have pride in their race; to 
show them the superiority of the Englishman 
individually and collectively—a superiority 
which an Englishman invariably feels and 
makes others feel directly he sets foot on a 
foreign land. Here is an amusing, if rather 
broad, example of his superiority even in 
inferior qualities which happened at Alex- 
andria in 1882: 


“The Hotel Abbat, so well known to Euro- 
pean visitors, was only saved by a clever ruse 
on the part of the Berberine ‘ Bowab,’ or door- 
keeper, who was left in sole charge of the 
premises. When a mob of native pillagers 
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hammered at the door to obtain admittance, 
the faithful domestic, from the inside, recollect- 
ing some of the choice expressions he had 
picked up from British tourists, shouted: 
‘You b—— b——+s; what the b—— h 
do you want,’ etc. The effect was magical. 
The assailants said to each other, ‘Why, the 
house is full of Inglesi!’ and hurriedly made 
a retreat, leaving the hotel uninjured.” * 


A very high racial prestige is common to us. 
Our present position in the world is the result 
of an almost uninterrupted series of successes 
due to our daring and energy. This we should 
teach our men, so that they may maintain and 
increase this racial prestige. 

Esprit de Corps.—What race pride is to the 
Empire, so should esprit de corps be to the 
regiment. Men should not be taught the 
absurd dictum, ‘‘ My regiment first and the 
rest nowhere,” but ‘The army first, and my 
regiment the first in the army.” We, as 
members of a regiment, are part of an army 
which is part of an empire. To flatter our- 
selves that nothing on earth approaches us is 
mere foolish conceit, which savours of the fly 
on the coach-wheel. Further, we must see 
that our men understand that esprit de corps 


* Charles Royle, “The Egyptian Campaigns,” p. 102. 
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does not simply mean reliance on tradition, 
but the maintenance of it, and the creation 
of tradition by skill, smartness, and efficiency. 
Tradition, however, plays a very important 
part in cultivating esprit de corps, as Napoleon 
so well understood, when, on his return from 
Elba in 1814, he gave back to all his old regi- 
ments their regimental numbers. Louis XVIII. 
had foolishly renumbered the regiments in 
1814. 

Comradeship.—E sprit de corps depends on 
comradeship. In every officer as well as in 
every man the soldier should see a comrade. 
This comradeship should produce solidarity. 
Men should not be encouraged to “give away”’ 
others, because honour forbids it. Solidarity 
is mutual confidence, and its basis again is 
efficiency. 

Duty.—As comradeship links man to man, 
so should duty link the man to his regiment ; 
and however irksome a duty may be, it must 
be carried out for the honour of the regiment. 
To shirk a duty because a superior is not 
present is not only dishonourable because it is 
cowardly, but it shows a want in the sense of 
comradeship. Unhesitating obedience is the 
soul of duty, and, further, not only unhesi- 
tating but cheerful obedience. 
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Cheerfulness.—Cheerfulness is the oil which 
makes the military wheels revolve without 
friction. A duty cheerfully performed is a 
duty well performed ; a duty grudgingly per- 
formed is scarcely a duty accomplished. 

The British soldier loves nothing better than 
a good grumble, yet there is no more cheerful 
soldier, all the world over, than he, and his 
cheerfulness increases with adversity. March 
him twenty miles through slush and mud, 
bivouac him in a ploughed field in a drizzling 
rain, and then tell him his blankets and 
rations will not turn up for four hours, and 
he will at once begin to sing. 

Martial Spirit.—Patriotism, esprit de corps, 
and even comradeship, are of little value 
unless they and all the other virtues of war 
are cemented together by a martial spirit, a 
will to succeed, a will to win, a will to push 
on through all difficulties and come out top, 
whether the objective be to win a football- 
match or a battle. ‘The will to win is the 
soul of war,”’ writes Colonel de Grandmaison ; 
and again: ‘“ Offensive action is the trunk 
from which should sprout all the branches of 
the military arts.’* In old feudal Japan 


* Colonel de Grandmaison, “ Dressage de l’Infanterie,” 
p. ix. 
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this martial spirit was called ‘‘ Yamato- 
damashii’’—that is, ‘the soul of Japan” ; 
and in the Japan of to-day we still find the 
inculcation of this martial spirit. In the 
‘‘ Japanese Infantry Training’ we read: 
‘‘Victory and defeat do not depend on 
numbers alone: well-trained troops, filled 
with the spirit of attack, can always obtain 
the victory, even when in inferior numbers.” 
An instructive example of how we can 
cultivate this spirit in small ways is given by 
Lieutenant Girardeau Monéry.* He writes. 


«During a maneuvre, a Russian Captain 
surprised by some cavalry doubled his men 
a few paces forward, notwithstanding the fact 
that his company could have opened fire just 
as advantageously without moving. The 
French Military Attaché mentioned this to 
the Russian Captain, who replied: ‘I did this 
so that the first movement of my men should 
be a forward movement towards the enemy.’”’ 


Emulation —Emulation is a mild form of 
this offensive spirit, and we should seek to 
make use of it at every possible opportunity 
—in the barrack-room, on the range, on the 
parade-ground, and on the football-field. 


* Lieutenant Girardeau Monéry, “ Etude Psychologie : 
Le Tireur,” L.R.I., vol. i., 1908, p. 436. 
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Further, it must not be forgotten that to the 
incentives to gain glory and praise we should, 
when possible, add rewards of a more sub- 
stantial nature. This does not mean that we 
should constantly be giving prizes, but that 
when men have done a really good morning’s 
work, perhaps on company training, and this 
work happens to end half an hour before the 
scheduled time, it should be left to the 
Captain’s initiative to march his men home 
without fear of his being told that he is 
cutting his work. Small things like this help 
to encourage the men, and encouragement is 
half the battle. 

Faiih—lf the Commanding Officer cannot 
trust his Captains, then it is his duty to get 
rid of them, for it is contrary to all moral to 
refuse to distinguish between good work and 
bad. In fact, it is a want of faith in his 
powers of training his officers and in the 
power of his officers in training their men— 
a want of that force which is the most tremen- 
dous force on earth, faith in oreself, in one’s 
companions, faith in one’s regiment, faith in 
one’s army, one’s country, and one’s cause. 
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Confidence. 


From the very commencement of their 
careers men must have confidence in their 
officers, without which there can be no dis- 
cipline and no initiative. To gain the con- 
fidence of our men is our first duty; we must 
grow to know them, and then appeal to them 
by the example we set them. 

On first becoming acquainted with a man 
an impression is formed, sometimes of an 
erroneous nature. To correct or adjust this 
impression we must find out all we can about 
the man, his antecedents, his profession, and 
his education, and notice how he behaves 
before his superiors, and particularly amongst 
his comrades. Then little by little we shall 
grow to understand him. 

To gain his confidence we must speak to 
him, and induce him to speak to us, and 
thereby disclose his character and_ spirit. 
Further, we must show interest in him and 
his work, and, without undue familiarity, 
become his friend. Once the duality of 
commander and commanded vanishes, the 
road is clear, and confidence is rapidly won. 

To create self-confidence in the man we 
must train and educate him until his profes- 
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sional abilities endow him with this very 
quality—skill producing prestige. Make him 
a skilful soldier and a healthy man, and see 
that habit takes the place of memory; for 
habit acting spontaneously by reflection reduces 
mental action and muscular effect, and so econo- 
mizes the energies of both mind and body. 

To destroy confidence is easier than to 
create it; therefore we must be careful, when 
dealing with young soldiers, not to frighten 
them either by excessive work or accounts of 
abnormal hardships and dangers. Their pro- 
gress must be like that of the tortoise, slow 
but sure, and not like that of the hare by a 
series of bounds and leaps. 

When a man has gained confidence in his 
leader and in himself; when he knows that 
his officers will not lead him into ridiculous 
situations, and that he himself can march 
five-and-twenty miles without undue fatigue, 
and score a bull’s-eye four times out of every 
five shots, he must then be taught to realize 
a similar confidence in the ability of his com- 
rades ; this feeling is mutual confidence, or 
solidarity. He must feel that if he has to 
march twenty-five miles ninety-nine other 
men out of every hundred will finish the 
march with him; that they can shoot as he 
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can shoot ; that he can rely, not only on their 
strength, but on their knowledge, and that 
when the crisis of the fight draws nigh no 
man will leave a comrade in the lurch. When 
all ranks are imbued with the feeling that a 
comrade will rather die for a fellow-soldier 
than desert him, an invincible spirit possesses 
an army, and an army so possessed surmounts 
every difficulty. A leader who feels that his 
troops are tempered by this spirit knows no 
limit to his enterprise. This feeling allowed 
Napoleon to detach Davout’s 27,000 men 
against 51,000 Prussians at Jena, and loss of 
this feeling was one of the causes of his ruin 
at Waterloo. 

Again, an invincible army means a success- 
ful army; and as success is added to success 
so does prestige increase, until we may almost 
say that battles have been won by prestige 
alone, and that prestige was more dreaded 
than the bullet and the bayonet. We see 
Wellington’s strategy becoming bolder and 
bolder in the Peninsula, and also von Moltke’s 
in 1866, as confidence in their troops was in- 
creased by their successes. Confidence of this 
nature is the only force which can at times 
dispense with the rules of war, and win on its 
own invincible merit. 
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Individual confidence has always been a 
vital factor in war, but never more so than 
to-day when the old clash of battle, the 
shoulder to shoulder formations, the flying 
colours, the patter of the drums, the smoke, 
the glitter, clash and glamour of battle, and 
all the pageantry of war have died away to 
give place to the frigid and the calculated, 
the void of the battle-field and an invisible, 
intangible foe. This individual confidence, 
just like collective confidence, is founded on 
ability. 

“Confidence is soon learnt,’ writes Colonel 
Clark, “‘ when all set themselves really to work 
to gain it . . . . but when work is only done 
in a half-hearted manner, then confidence 
comes but slowly.’’* 


Discipline. 


Discipline, according to von Moltke, should 
result from a good military education the end of 
which is solely to cause it to pass into the flesh 
and blood. In this sense discipline is instinc- 
tive knowledge. This being so, troops which 

* Lieutenant-Colonel W. Clark, ‘‘ The Maintenance of 


Discipline,” 48rd and 52nd Light Infantry Chronicle, 
1894, p. 208, 
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are not disciplined in peace will fail their 
leaders in war, there can be no doubt of this, 
and history proves it again and again. 


‘Discipline,’ writes Captain Constantin, 
‘ig the result of the convergence of all the 
faculties towards the goal pointed out by the 
leader; and it is necessary, even without 
orders, foreveryone to act in accordance with 
his thoughts: it is necessary that in his ab- 
sence he is obeyed as scrupulously as if he 
were present.” 


Hoenig declares, “that discipline will do 
more to gain battles than courage itself”; ~ 
this is a truism when applied to savage war- 
fare. ‘At the base of discipline, as at the 
‘base of courage, is found confidence.’’* 

How can we gain this discipline, which is 
based on confidence? In answering this 


* Discipline is no longer a matter of flog or hang as it 
was a century ago. We all remember how Candide was __ 
taught military discipline by the Bulgarians: ‘‘He was 
made to turn to the right, to the left, shoulder his 
musket, order it, take aim, fire, break into double time, 
and he was given thirty blows with a stick ; the next day 
he carried out his drill a little less badly, and he only 
received twenty blows; the day following he was only 
given ten, and he was looked upon as a prodigy by 
his comrades” (Voltaire, “Candide ou l’Optimisme,” 
chap. ii.). 
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question we will again quote from Colonel 
Clark : 


‘One great secret of discipline for officers 
and non-commissioned officers is for them to 
know how to make the most familiar inter- 
course with their men compatible with abso- 
lute authority ; for if you attempt to keep up 
discipline by all in authority holding aloof 
from those under them, you will maintain 
discipline by fear, and not the true discipline 
inspired by confidence and affection. To 
quote Napier . . . . ‘Who shall say that the 
British soldier can only be worked on by fear 
because he is insensible to honour? Shame 
on such a thought? Fear is a thing he is 
most insensible to.’ ’’* 


Another point that we may note here is: 
that officers should never speak ironically to 
inferiors, who may not answer them back. To 
do so is cowardly, and cowardice and fear are 
twin brothers. Man is what he is made. 
Give a dog a bad name and his end is certain. 
Therefore the use of oaths and epithets falls 
under this heading. 

In the firing line when a man has lost his 
nerve a good round epithet may prove most 


* Lieutenant-Colonel W. Clark, ‘‘The Maintenance of 


Discipline,” 48rd and 52nd Light Infantry Chronicle, 
1894, p. 210. 
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useful to bring him to his senses. Its utility 
lies in its novelty. His Captain has always 
treated him with civility, now he is suddenly 
stung by his abuse. Such an epithet would 
have no sting at all if the man had become 
accustomed to it. 

Discipline is no longer literal obedience but 
intelligent obedience, for discipline aims at 
obedience coupled with activity of will. Once 
discipline weakens and vanishes, as it does 
towards the latter stages of the fire fight, and 
the crowd instinct possesses the soldier, then 
will he, if training has formed those necessary 
mental reflexes, surrender himself to the 
will of his leader; this is where leadership 
supplants discipline without destroying it. 


Initiative. 


As discipline is based on confidence, so is 
initiative based on discipline. An act of un- 
discipline is consequently not an act of ini- 
tiative. Again, as discipline is based on 
confidence, so is initiative based on confidence. 
A Captain leads his men into action ; he com- 
mences to extend them; at once he reduces 
his power of discipline over them, but having 
confidence in them, he knows that as he loses 
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control, so will this loss of control be counter- 
balanced by their increase of initiative. The 
same applies between officers and officers as 
between officers and men. 


“In spite of however short the distance 
may be which separates an officer from his 
superior in action, often are circumstances so 
pressing that it is quite impossible for him to 
consult his superior or attempt to carry out 
his orders ; he therefore must act on his own 
initiative.’ * 

Initiative is the latest faculty of the battle- 
field. Confidence and discipline are old, but 
initiative is still young; and consequently we 
find that the actual regulations dealing with 
initiative are a little reserved; for peace- 
training is carried out under such different 
conditions to actual warfare that to dogma- 
tize would be worse than to remain silent. 
Besides, a greater elasticity on the part of the 
regulations would be liable to cause a diver- 
gence of action, for it must not be forgotten 
that initiative tends to increase independent 
action, and therefore weaken the principle of 

—Economy of Force, without which there can 
seldom be victory. The regulations must, to 


* Colonel F. Gory, ‘‘ L’Initiative des Militaires,”’ J.S.M., 
August 15, 1909, p. 347. 
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a certain extent, be precise, for the sake of 
unity of action, otherwise the battle might 
degenerate into a series of ‘ Soldatenschlach- 
ten,’’ or as General Trochu said of Solferino, a 
battle of the common soldier and le bon Dieu. 


‘Military initiative consists in freedom of 
choice of the means which can be employed to 
attain the prescribed end, sometimes even in 
the choice of the end itself,’ writes Com- 
mandant Leroux.* And again: “The right 
means may be discovered—(a) if the character 
of the General is known; (6) if the army is 
possessed of a fixed canon or doctrine.” ¢ 


Cases will occur in every attack in which a 
subordinate, mentally, at least, has to place 
himself in the position of his Commander. 
This being so, it is necessary to instruct him 
in what this initiative, which at any time 
may be demanded of him, consists. For, an 
act of initiative which takes place, within 
earshot of the Chief, is, save under exceptional 
circumstances, such as the charge of the 
52nd Light Infantry at Waterloo, or Colonel 
Daubeney’s charge at Inkerman, an act of 
insubordination. 

A common doctrine, as we have already 


* Commandant Leroux, “ Initiative,’ R.M.G., May, 
1907, p. 441. + Ibid. 
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seen, should save the situation, by harmonizing 
initiative with obedience. 


“In a soldier,” writes Colonel Gory, “ ini- 
—tiative is the quality in virtue of which he 
decides to act on his own as soon as his im- 
mediate action becomes useful and necessary, 
and when he can neither ask nor await the 
orders which his Commander, upon whom he 
depends, would give him, were that Comman- 
der present.’’ * 


Thus defined, initiative is none other than 
a form of obedience, in place of being its 
negation. ‘To carry out an act of initiative 
is to obey in advance the order one would of a 
certain receive if the Commander were on the 
spot, in place of being at a distance.” + 

Initiative also consists in filling up the 
spaces in the original orders, even if the 
writer be present. All that is not openly ex- 
pressed, but which is understood, should be 
carried out as if it were actually ordered. 

‘‘The study and choice of the means to be 
employed to assure the most perfect execution 
of orders . .. is yet another act of initia- 


* Colonel F. Gory, ‘‘ L’Initiative des Militaires,” J.S.M., 


September 1, 1909, p. 21. 
+ Ibid. 
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tive’ * which we must consider as obligatory 
on the part of subordinates. 

It is duty and not interest which should be 
the inspirer of acts of necessary initiative. 


“For the ambitious, initiative consists in 
seizing every opportunity to increase notoriety. 

‘** For disciplinarians, initiative on the part 
of subordinates is a misconception of their 
duties. 

“For imaginative people, initiative is the 
right to do anything which suddenly strikes 
them. 

“For lazy people initiative is the right to 
pass all irksome duty on to their subordinates. 

“ For the easy-going, initiative consists in 
modifying to their liking any order they may 
receive. 

‘‘For the timid, initiative is the right to 
shirk responsibility.” + 

We quote these definitions of initiative from 
Colonel Gory to show that, though initiative 
is a very valuable weapon in the hands of the 
strong and skilful, it is a very dangerous one 
in the hands of the weak; for, according to 
the spirit of the man, that is his moral, so will 
be his initiative. 

During peace manceuvres the initiative of 

* Colonel F. Gory, *¢ L’Initiative des Militaires,” J.S.M, 


September 1, 1909, p. 22. 
t Ibid., p. 8. 
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subordinates is often cramped by superior 
officers ordering and helping. Constant help 
is not necessary for well-trained troops; it _ 
shows a want of confidence, therefore a want 
of ability, consequently a want in the superior 
officers’ powers in training their subordinates. 
At the Alma, Lord Raglan scouted for his 
army in place of commanding it; at Borny 
and at Rezonville Bazaine constituted himself 
a battery commander; these are not the 
methods by which battles are skilfully won. 

In order that initiative may be spontaneously 
seized, it must, during peace, become as obli- 
gatory as obedience, to which it should be an 
inseparable ally. 


‘«On manceuvres, a superior who benefits by 
an act of initiative on the part of an inferior 
is so little conscious of it, that he generally 
fails to recognize it. On his part the subor- 
dinate, attentive not to tread on the toes of 
his chief, takes care not to mention it, and the 
act passes unnoticed. It is only noticed if it 
fails, on which occasions the chief hastens to 
clear himself of all responsibility.”’ * 


In place, therefore, initiative should be 
taught by provoking it. Commanders, when 


* Colonel F. Gory, ‘‘L’Initiative des Militaires,” J.S.M., 
September 1, 1909, p. 17. 
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their subordinates launch out on their own, 
should not always attempt to control them. 

Initiative may also be provoked by issuing 
~ clear and concise orders, which, however, indi- 
cate no means of execution. This, on man- 
cuvres, will be the best method of teaching 
initiative. 

It, however, must be remembered, that 
actions which are strategically and tactically 
best, are not always actions which are most 
suitable for acts of initiative. Initiative must 
be equated with unity of action, and it is, 
therefore, not a question of what is best, but 
of what will best complete the Commander’s 
original moves. In such situations as these 
we have got to efface self, and remember 
Napoleon’s dictum: ‘One bad General is 
better than two good ones’’; therefore a sub- 
ordinate, in exercising initiative, must not 
attempt to improve upon his Commander’s 
plans, for his duty is to carry them out. 
Improvement in the middle of an action 
means improvisation; improvisation leads to 
misunderstanding, friction, and failure. A 
subordinate must, therefore, ask himself : 

“Tf my Commander were present, and if he 


saw the situation as I seeit, what orders would 
he give me ?”’ 
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‘‘He would probably give me such and such 
anorder. . . . Well, then, I will act as if these 
orders had been actually given me.’’ * 


This act will be a suitable act. Further, 
Colonel Gory writes : 


«An army in which the subordinates are 
wanting in initiative is an army without a 
soul. An army in which the initiative of 
subordinates is uncontrolled is a mob. No 
action can be methodically carried out, the 
Chief has to help his subordinates in place of 
fighting his battle. 

“Though it is essential that subordinates 
should possess initiative, they must be taught 
to use it judiciously. The Commander must 
approve and encourage it; he must also criti- 
cize it and limit it.” ¢ 

To sum up, to teach a soldier initiative he 
must be taught in barracks and on the field: 

1. To act on his own directly his immediate 
action becomes necessary, and the situation 
does not warrant his waiting for orders. 

2. To grasp the spirit of the orders received. 
To discern the motives and the object, and to 
carry out these motives by divining all that is 
unstated but understood. 

* Colonel F. Gory, ‘‘ L’Initiative des Militaires,” J.S.M., 


September 15, 1909, p. 165. 
+ Ibid., September 1, p. 19. 
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3. To supplement, according to the situa- 
tion, the orders of his Commander, and to 
mentally place himself in his Commander’s 
position. 

4. To take upon himself the duties of his 
Commander directly the situation has so 
changed as to warrant him to cease acting 
as a subordinate. 


‘The initiative of the Commander,” writes 
Colonel Gory, ‘“‘ may be defined as—the quality 
by virtue of which he takes in advance and at 
the correct time such resolutions as will facili- 
tate the accomplishment of his task, in place 
of waiting until events compel him to take 
hasty decisions, for which neither he nor his 
subordinates will be sufficiently prepared.” * 


He must foresee events and judge how he 
may profit by them. He must be ever pre- 
pared to change his object and his plan; and 
he must be in a position to repair without loss 
of time any accident which may hinder the 
execution of his plan. 

A General at times may be a subordinate, a 
private soldier, a Commander; initiative, 
however, does not vary, and, as the subordinate, 
the General acts; and, as the Commander, so 


* Colonel F. Gory, ‘‘ L’Initiative des Militaires,” J.S.M., 
September 1, p. 23. 
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does the private soldier ; but the initiative of 
both must be in proportion to their command. 
To aid the initiative of the Commander, the 
subordinate must ceaselessly furnish him with 
information; to aid the initiative of the 
subordinate, the Commander must not cramp 
him by rigid orders, but must inform him of 
the general situation, the object, and his par- 
ticular réle. To foster initiative in peace, the 
Commander must always acknowledge it, mae 
acknowledge it openly. 


Barrack Discipline. 


The first moral quality we intend to deal 
with under this heading is loyalty—twin 
brother of unselfishness. Loyalty does not only 
mean trust in one’s superiors, but trust in one’s 
subordinates ; and this trust is, like so many 
other virtues, based on the knowledge of 
ability. Loyalty so based will not only win 
success, but will fortify troops to calmly meet - 
reverses, and even disasters. ‘‘ We have been 
repulsed—well, luck cannot always be in, but 
wait till next time,’ is the feeling loyalty 
fosters in highly-trained troops. This is the 
invincible spirit which is so superbly sung by 
Shelley in the final lines of his “‘ Prometheus.” 
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When men are loyal to their officers, and 
officers are loyal to their men, an army 
becomes invincible. Bliicher was an indif- 
ferent General, but his loyalty to the Great 
Duke and to his own army, and the loyalty of 
his men to him, destroyed the greatest Captain 
in history. 

To foster loyalty we must set the example, 
and our men—all of whom are by nature 
imitative—will become loyal too. If regi- 
mental officers are always running down their 
General, always declaring his exercises to be 
‘rotten,’ it will not be long before their men 
will run down and class company and battalion 
training as equally bad. ‘Tel chef, telle 
troupe,’ we have already quoted as a saying 
worth thinking on. 

In barracks, more so than in the field, we 
have a hundred opportunities of cultivating 
this virtue; and it is the quickest of all to 
gain ground if we work for it. Dumouriez 
won the hearts of his men. How? By un- 
relenting work among them. 

Loyalty is the father of obedience, and 
here, again, the barracks, and even the 
barrack room, give us scores of opportunities 
of instilling it. Obedience in the seemingly 
most petty details, obedience which is not 
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asked for, are the forms of obedience which 
really make men obey. 

Obedience is of two kinds — active and 
passive. If an officer say to a man on 
training: “I post you here; you must not 
leave this spot until I come back,” the man 
stops there as long as the circumstances under 
which he was posted remain the same. But 
if circumstances change, he must use his wits 
to decide whether he should stop or not. 
This is active obedience—obedience which 
gives place to initiative. An officer tells a 
man in barracks to at once clean up his cot; 
the man has no option but to set to work and do 
it. This is passive obedience—obedience which 
gives place to nothing but immediate execution. 

|—In 1870 the French Army had been trained 
to regard obedience as an article of faith; it 
became a dogma, and it wrecked initiative : 
the Prussians, that obedience was only secon- 
dary to initiative, and initiative very nearly 
wrecked them. Obedience at times may have 
to give way to initiative, as we have already 
seen, but when this happens obedience is 
simply expanded in place of being destroyed ; 
this men must understand. 


_— ‘To know how to command obedience is 
a very different thing from making men obey 
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us. If the soldier only obeys because he 
consents to obey, he does not obey at all; this 
is not discipline, this is mere bargaining. 

‘* He who one day, in some particular case, 
does not obey, or obeys badly, has never 
known at any time what it was to obey, and 
the true culprit is he who was charged with 
instructing him.” * 

Obedience is therefore not the product of 
fear, but of understanding, and understanding 
is based on knowledge. Therefore to obey 
actively, a man must have knowledge—that 
is, education—which itself is a moral virtue, 
because it raises individual prestige. 

Want of obedience is the most frequent 
cause of crime, and therefore of punishment. 
As obedience is a moral quality, so must 
punishment be the same, for it is resorted 
to to foster and nurture it. Punishment of 
a vindictive nature is a crime, of a useless 
nature, an immoral act, the act of a fool. 


“To punish is the most serious act a man 
can commit as regards another. Before 
punishing, it is necessary to judge a man. 
To judge is to compare, to think over, to 
consider ; punishment can never be improvised. 

“To punish is almost always a fault; it is 
always an avowal that an officer has been 


* <T?Ame du Soldat,” #.C., April, 1910, p. 63. 
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reduced to his last means of action. Well, 
then, let us be rich in means, and we shall not 
be so often reduced to avow our weakness.’’ * 


Before punishing a man we should ask our- 
selves: ‘What benefit will this punishment 
confer?’ If the answer is none, then we 
should not award it. The difficulty in our 
own army is the restriction laid on an officer’s 
powers: confinement to barracks, and guards, 
and pickets.t| As detention has now become 
a moral punishment, has not the time arrived 
for the Company Commander to be allowed to 
use his brains in place of punishing by fixed 
regulations? We know of few things more 
demoralizing than continuous “C.B.” ‘‘ Pun- 
ishment must carry with it education,’’ writes 
Captain Constantin, and we entirely agree 
with him. 

If a punishment has to be awarded, then 
punish severely. A good round award strikes 
a man’s imagination ; he sees that his Captain 
has determination, and determination is a 
moral virtue. If given in homeopathic doses 
it does not, it only irritates him. We must 
never go back on a punishment, and we must 
never promise more than we can give. 


* T)Ame du Soldat,” R.C., May, 1910, pp. 169, 170. 
+ King’s Regulations, par. 501. 
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As punishments are necessary to deter 
wilfully bad work, so are indulgences and re- 
wards necessary to foster good work. We have 
already touched on this subject, and will here 
only add that a word of praise not only 
encourages a soldier, but it shows that we 
have been watching him—that is, taking 
interest in him; this interest also raises our 
prestige. Further, where possible, we should 
see that our praise comes as a surprise, for it 
will then increase in value and more sharply 
impress his memory.* 


Lectures. 


Lecturing or teaching by word of mouth 
plays an important part in the training of the 
soldier. It is upon the way a lecture is de- 
livered rather than upon its substance that its 


* There are many other means of raising the soldier’s 
moral in barracks, which space prevents us dealing with 
here, such as his messing, the appearance of his rooms, 
etc. These have been fully dealt with by Captain R. J. 
Kentish in the Army Service Corps Quarterly for October, 
1911, and January and April, 1912. Napoleon recognized 
the value of this “‘ home-life,” when he said of his army of 
1815; ‘Il n’y avait pas assez longtemps qu’ils mangeaient 
la soupe ensemble.” The very word “Company” is 
derived from the French ‘‘ Companion ”’—that is, cum- 
pane ; or with bread—i.e., men of one mess. 
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moral worth rests. It is essential to impress 
the men’s imagination by vivid images; intri- 
cate reasons should be avoided, and also wit, 
save of a very rudimentary nature, for a joke 
unlaughed is liable to disconcert a lecturer 
who is only a beginner. A good lecturer will 
not only instruct his men, but raise his own 
prestige, and thereby gain their confidence. 

Lectures may be divided into two classes— 
(1) Field lectures; (2) Barrack-room lectures. 
The former should precede each exercise, the 
rules and moves of the exercise being pointed 
out by the lecturer; and then the lecture once 
over, these rules should be observed, and these 
moves actually carried out. 

A barrack-room lecture should have as its 
object the increase of esprit de corps and the 
inculcation of the moral principles which can- 
not well be taught otherwise, or to accentuate 
such ascan. Thus a recruit should be taught 
his regimental history, and the lecturer should 
dwell on the hardships regimental heroes have 
suffered, and how they overcame all difficulties 
by courage and tenacity, and how detachments 
sacrificed themselves to save their regiment, 
and individuals to save detachments. 

If it is desired to teach them how troops are 
fired by the justice of their cause, relate to 
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them the relief of Lucknow; if the power of 
religion, tell them of the Roundheads of 
Cromwell; of what a doctrine can do, describe 
to them the wreck of the Warren Hastings or 
the sinking of the Birkenhead. Every man 
had been taught to recognize that on a sink- 
ing ship the women and children leave first ; 
now it actually came to put this teaching into 
practice, and the men went down with the 
Birkenhead to the ruffle of their drums. Is 
it order and formation or the want of it, what 
better lesson than the squares at Quatrebras 
or the slaughter at Isandhlwana? Is it numbers, 
then relate to them how Edward III. won 
Cressy, and how the English slew considerably 
more than their own strength; or how Major 
Kyre relieved the bungalow in Arrah. If it is 
to show how courage knows no defeat, picture 
to them Inkerman, or the storming of the 
Kashmir Gate, or the holding of Rorke’s Drift. 
If audacity, describe to them how Hodson and 
fifty troopers rode through thousands and 
seized the Delhi Princes. What better ex- 
ample of the power of success than Welling- 
ton’s victorious progress through Spain; or of 
surprise than Wolfe and his men, silent and 
with muffled oars, rowing up the St. Lawrence 
for the capture of Quebec. 
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Besides lectures, catechisms may prove 
themselves sometimes very useful. Some 
battalions have a rule that the Captain of a 
company must weekly catechize his non-com- 
missioned officers on their duties. We believe 
that a more instructive system, especially 
during the training season, is to make out a 
list of notes on the past week’s work, hang 
these up in the company barrack-rooms, and 
make the non-commissioned officer in charge 
of the room responsible that the men of his 
room read and understand these notes. At 
any time on his visiting his rooms the Captain 
can question his men on these notes. This 
system takes up very little time, and doubly 
impresses knowledge practically learnt in the 
field. 

At other times these notes may be replaced 
by notes on military principles. Colonel de 
Grandmaison gives examples of such in his 
book, which are quite admirable. 

The following is one on ‘‘ Offensive Action”’: 


‘1, To conquer it is necessary to frighten 
the enemy; for when we are afraid, we are 
beaten. The only means of frightening an 
enemy is to attack him resolutely without 
troubling to inquire who is the stronger. 

«2, When we meet the enemy, we should 
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always attack him, unless we have been ordered 
not to do so. 

“3. To attack is to advance and chase the 
enemy away from the position he is holding. 

“Tn all circumstances it is therefore neces- 
sary to advance towards the point given out 
by the Commanding Officer. 

“We only halt when we cannot advance 
further. 

«4. Only one thing can hinder the advance : 
the fire of the enemy when it grows too severe. 
To fight is exactly what is meant by advancing 
in spite of the enemy’s fire. 

“There are two means of advancing in 
spite of the enemy— 

“ Firstly: By using the ground as cover 
from view, or as much as possible from view. 
It is thus we advance by rushes in extended 
line, or a few men at the time, so that the 
enemy may not employ aimed fire. Generally 
this method is not sufficient. 

“Secondly: By opening fire ourselves on 
the enemy and killing a few of his men in 
order to frighten him and force him to seek 
cover. He will then cease firing or fire badly. 

“5. We open fire in order to advance ; 
therefore fire must only be opened when it is 
impossible to advance without firing. 

‘Fire only helps the advance if it is effective, 
without this it is useless. To open distant 
fire or unaimed fire, or to fire when the enemy 
cannot be seen, is to waste our time and our 
cartridges. 
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“6, How can we advance and fire at the same 
time? Fighting is carried on in groups 
(sections or squads). The one advancing 
whilst the others fire. 

«<When we see a neighbouring group rise to 
advance, we should open a violent fire on the 
enemy to prevent him firing on our comrades 
during their advance. When we advance our- 
selves we should always advance so as not to 
mask the fire of the neighbouring groups by 
crossing their front. 

«7, To sum up, the one constant thought of 
the fighter should be to advance towards the 
point he has to reach, and if temporarily we 
cannot advance, we must help others to advance 
by firing on the enemy.”’ * 


Physical Training. 


At first thoughts it might appear that 
physical training has very little to do with 
moral training. A moment’s reflection will 
show that this is not so; because every 
physical act must have as its origin a mental 
impulse, whether conscious or unconscious. 
We therefore find that in teaching a man to 
master his muscles we are also teaching him 
to master his brain. This being so, we should, 


* Colonel de Grandmaison, ‘‘ Dressage de |’Infanterie,” 
p. 89. 
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when it is possible, so to arrange our physical 
training that its every action is accompanied 
by some beneficial moral impulse. 

The great advantage of this gain of moral 
force during physical training is that it is 
an unconscious gain. Thus, by teaching a 
man to walk upright, though we tell him that 
it will brace all his muscles and develop his 
chest and lungs, we do not tell him that it 
will, when it has become a habit, endow him 
with personal pride; but once, when to walk 
upright has become a habit, the man will begin 
to take more interest in his dress. He has 
now a body worth clothing ; dress catches the 
female eye, and what the eye of a girl cannot 
accomplish is not worth attempting. 

With the admirable Swedish system now in 
general use, physical training has become the 
greatest of all the unconscious producers of 
moral, for it builds up body and mind con- 
jointly. Will- power, determination, perse- 
verance, prowess, control of the muscles, all 
march hand in hand with the general health 
and well-being of the man. It is a thousand 
pities that, throughout the soldier’s life, 
physical training is not a daily institution, 
not so much to increase his strength as to 
increase his mental powers. 

7 
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Take the case of the man who cannot shoot, 
who is nervous, lacks will-power and self- 
control ; it is very little use whatever making 
him practise aiming, trigger pressing, and 
snapping ; for it is not so much his hand or 
his eye which are at fault as his brain. Make 
him climb a rope and get to the top; he has 
got to use some will-power in order to do so. 
Make him walk a pole, and get to the far end 
of it; he has got to balance himself, therefore 
his mind has got to be in a state of attention. 
Make him pull himself up to the horizontal 
bar twelve or twenty times running, this will 
help him to attain determination. Make him 
sit still, quite still, for ten minutes, or else do 
five minutes’ breathing exercise ; these, again, 
will cultivate power of will and further steady 
his nerves. 

Physical training will best succeed by 
appealing to the man’s personal pride, and 
by explaining the reasons of the various 
movements. AjJl exercises should be minutely 
exact. We should not force men to carry 
out apparently dangerous exercises; instead, 
we should use the simple stratagem of saying : 
«¢Those who are afraid stand aside.” It will 
soon be found that there is not a fearsome 
one in the whole class. 
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Hand in hand with physical training the 
soldier should be taught personal hygiene and 
the general rules of sanitation, as well as such 
useful medical knowledge as First Aid and the 
resuscitation of the drowned. All these in- 
crease the soldier’s knowledge, and therefore 
his prestige. Besides this, a knowledge of 
how to remain healthy is essential, as sickness 
is the greatest of demoralizers. 

In giving medical lectures we should not 
employ a medical officer to teach the men, 
for they will learn much more if we do it our- 
selves, or get a sergeant, who has been taught 
these things, to do it for us. The men will 
understand him better than a doctor ; besides, 
his technical medical vocabulary is limited, 
and in some cases the word “bug” is much 
more understandable than “ micrococci.”’ . It 
is not the origins of disease we want so much 
to bother about as the prevention of its origi- 
nation. Should the medical officer use terms 
such as “ bug,’’ he will either lose prestige, or 
else the men will feel that. he does so in order 
to place himself mentally on their plane ; they 
become conscious of their ignorance, and this 
consciousness is not conducive to increase 
their self-esteem. 
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Recreations. 


During his play and in his idle moments, 
like a snail which is unobserved, the character 
of the man will creep out of its shell, and give 
us an opportunity to study it. We have 
known men who consider it smart to cheat 
at cards, and unlucky if they were found out 
cheating. We know exactly how much reli- 
ance to place on this type of man. He will 
consider it smart to “cut” his duty, and per- 
haps smart, when on service, to put a bullet 
through his captain’s back, should this officer 
have previously punished him for some excess 
of ‘‘smartness.” If men don’t and won’t 
‘play the game,” then stop the game. 

Again, we should not encourage the playing 
of such games as will make acts of dishonesty 
easy. Games should not only develop charac- 
ter and create emulation, but they should 
develop honesty, truthfulness, and modesty, 
generosity, and self-control. 

During their idle moments occasions often 
occur for us to unostentatiously increase the 
soldier’s moral worth. Three or four old 
soldiers are sitting outside the canteen; an 
officer approaches ; he sees they are about to 
get up to salute him, and he says: “Sit down, 
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please sit down.”’ This act is a thoughtful 
act, in spite of its unimportance, no harm has 
been done, and perhaps one tiny little impulse 
of gratitude has been set vibrating. Next day 
he passes again; there are now a dozen young 
recruits there. The oldest soldier, a boy of a 
few weeks’ service, calls the others to attention 
and salutes. The officer acknowledges it and 
passes on. Why did he not tell them to 
remain seated? Because saluting for them 
will be good practice? Nota bit of it. But 
because that young soldier, in calling the 
others to attention, will feel a pride in doing 
so. It is, perhaps, the first order he has ever 
given to his comrades; he may forget the ten 
thousand other occasions on which he calls 
men to attention during his career, but he will 
seldom forget his first act of authority, there- 
fore of superiority, consequently of moral 
worth. 

If we arrange for amusements for our men 
we must be careful, when doing so, not to pro- 
duce a feeling that to partake in them is a 
species of “fatigue.” A fatigue is a soul- 
slaying operation ; its very name, fatigue, 7.e., 
exhaustion, is demoralizing. The fewer fatigues 
our men carry out, the better soldiers will they 
be. Every officer feels this. 
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lf we want to show our men the trophies 
and regimental relics hung up in our ante- 
rooms, we should not troop them through by 
companies—this is a fatigue, and doubly so 
to the mess staff who have to clean up the 
mud afterwards ; but, instead, place these relics 
now and again, in the coffee shop or recreation 
room, where men can see them, when and as 
they like. There is an art in pleasing, and it 
is worth cultivating. 


Drill. 


Smartness, exactness, alertness—these are 
the three virtues of drill. The value of parade | 
movements cannot be over-estimated. 


‘Skilful drill increases the prestige of troops, 
not only in their own eyes, but in the eyes of 
their neighbours. It develops l’esprit de 
cocarde, a small matter if you like, but always 
productive of great effect, since soldiers have 
existed in this world,’’ writes Captain Jette.* 


As drill needs the closest attention on the 
part of the men it should be of very short 
duration; but as long as it lasts the most 

* Captain Jette, ‘‘Quelques Apercus sur la Prépara- 


tion d’une Compagnie d’Jnfanterie au Combat,” R.M.G., 
June, 1907, p. 559. 
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exacting discipline should be maintained. 
When men have become skilful on the square, 
they should be drilled over broken ground by 
signal as well as by word of command; and, 
finally, they should be drilled in the dark by 
whispered words, as a preparatory exercise for 


the night training they will undergo during 
their field training. 


Combat Drill. 


When men have been dismissed the square, 
and have been taught the elements of fire 
tactics, they should be exercised in what we 
will call “‘ combat drill,’ that is in open order 
formations and the uses of ground for fire, 
cover, and approach. Combat drill should at 
first be taught as section or company drill is. 
Phases of the attack should not be practised, 
but the formations and characteristics of these 
phases should. Thus: opening from column 
of fours to skirmishing order; closing back 
into column of squads or sections; rising 
from the ground ; advancing by rashes; taking 
cover; dispersing; reforming in sections; 
assaulting, etc., should first be practised by 
word of command, and, later on, by signal 
over all types of ground. 
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The importance of reducing this combat 
drill to a habit must be apparent to all. 
Colonel de Grandmaison gives an apt illustra- 
tion ot this: 


“ A wise fencing master would speak to his 
pupil as follows: 

“<« We are first going to render your muscles 
supple, and make you familiar with the 
handling of your weapons by simple exercises 
often repeated. 

*«¢ You will next be taught a certain number 
of points; thrusts, parries,and guards. There 
may be others, and nothing will hinder you 
seeking them ; but these are proved, they are 
the result of long experience. When you 
have completely mastered these, you will be in 
a position to use them as you like; this is but 
a matter of disposition and circumstance.’ ” * 


Drill, which has been losing prestige ever 
since the invention of the breechloader, should 
now, in part, be replaced by combat drill. 
Combat drill should not constitute a part 
of company drill, or of field training. Com- 
pany drill has for its object perfect order and 
absolute precision to the word of command ; 
combat drill, tactical order and absolute adap- 
tation to the ground. Order is the foundation 


* Colonel de Grandmaison, “ Dressage de 1’Infanterie,” 
p- 36. 
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of both, and during the teaching of both the 
non-commissioned officers must look upon 
themselves as the police as well as the leaders 
of the ranks. ‘‘ Order is the first rule in war,”’ 
says Napoleon; and until men can carry out 
over any ground the combat formations re- 
quired by modern war, with the maximum 
speed and with the minimum of disorder, they 
should not be sent to join their companies on 
tactical field training. 

This careful training which reduces the 
motions to and from combat formations to 
a habit must carry with it a great increase in 
moral. The mere act of twenty men jumping 
up from the ground as one man, rushing thirty 
yards—not some ten and some fifty—dropping 
under cover like one man, will prove as awe- 
inspiring a spectacle to the enemy as it will 
an encouraging sight to their own side. 


Musketry. 


Tactics is the art of fighting, therefore 
musketry, or the art of shooting, necessarily 
forms one of its most important branches. 

‘““We cannot insist too strongly,” writes 
Lieutenant Girardeau Monéry, ‘on the 
absolute necessity of considering infantry tire 
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as a psychological problem.’’* Lieutenant 
Monéry is right, for it is the firer and not 
his weapon which is affected by the fear of 
death. ‘It is useless to reckon on aimed fire 
on the battle-field,”’ writes General Liber- 
mann ; we feel he is also right, because, under 
fire, the condition of the firer is such that 
aimed fire is rendered almost impossible. 


‘“‘ The steadier the troops are,” writes Major 
von Immanuel, “the higher their moral, the 
better their fire discipline and _ self-control ; 
the greater the influence of the leaders and of 
the intelligent men, the better will such troops 
shoot, and the more will the effect of their fire 
approximate to that obtained under peace 
conditions.’ . 


Is this approximation to peace conditions 
possible ? 

Yes, it is. 

General Sir Ian Hamilton tells us of the 
Japanese fire discipline : 


‘There was no shouting, no nervousness, 
no loud words of command; orders were 


* Lieutenant Girardeau Monéry, ‘ Etude Psycho- 
logique: Le Tireur,” L.R.J., vol. i., 1908, p. 445. 

+ Major von Immanuel, “The Tactical and Moral 
Importance of the Depth of Dispersion of the Cone of 
Infantry Fire in War,” R.P.M.L., No. 14, p. 230, 
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given by signal, or passed in a whisper; every- 
thing went smoothly and with the steadiness 
and regularity of clockwork.’’* 


If such approximation to peace conditions 
is possible to the Japanese, it is possible for us. 

The first fact that officers and musketry 
instructors must grasp is, that ‘‘a firing-line, 
or group, is not a mass of rifles, but a mass 
of men.”t The second, that in an attack half 
the men of this firing-line are in a state of 
terror, and that the other half are unnerved. 
The third, that according as this terror can 
be diminished, so will their fire more and more 
approximate to peace fire, and that therefore 
musketry training should have as its first 
object the creation of moral, so that when 
a man falls victim to his emotions a word or 
a glance from his leader. may reinstate within 
him coolness and self-control. 

How can we instil in our men such moral as 
this when bullets are absent in peace training ? 

1. By making the fire leaders skilled leaders, 
so that they may gain the confidence of tueir 
men. 


* Lieutenant-General Sir Ian Hamilton, “A Staff 
Officer’s Scrap-Book.” 

+ Colonel de Grandmaison, ‘‘ Dressage de 1’Infanterie,” 
p. 49. 
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2. By making the men skilled shooters, so 
that they may gain confidence in their weapon. 

3. By making the fire units skilled units, so 
that they may gain confidence in all their parts. 

To arrive at this high state of fire-moral we 
cannot do better than follow Colonel de Grand- 
maison. We will attempt to condense his 
teaching in the following : 


‘‘Musketry instruction is essentially indivi- 
dual instruction. Teach the men why they do 
certain things. Vary their exercises. Firstly, 
teach them how to fire; and, secondly, when 
to fire; and do this by the question and 
answer method. Throughout teach them that 
the value of collective fire depends on the 
skill of each individual man. 

« As regards fire-leaders, teach them first 
how to regulate their groups ; secondly, how 
to guide their fire. Explain to them that they 
will control the fire of their men in proportion 
as their orders are simple and necessary. Teach 
them not to attempt to regulate the fire, but to 
regulate the firers. Teach them that it is more 
important for them to place their men in good 
fire positions than to issue correct orders, and 
that in many circumstances men who wait for 
orders are lost, whilst in others men who open 
fire prematurely will be defeated.”’ * 


* Colonel de Grandmaison, ‘‘ Dressage de |’Infanterie,”’ 
pp. 101-118. 
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Officers and non - commissioned officers 
should be taught that fire is not primarily 
meant to kill, but to aid movement, to hinder 
movement, and to demoralize. To apply these 
uses—that is, to regulate fire—is the object of 
fire-tactics. 

How can this power of regulation be ac- 
quired ? 

(1) By skilful advances under cover ; (2) by 
judicious choice of fire positions ; (3) by cool- 
headedness. 

The officers regulate the fire by regulating 
their men; the men regulate their fire by 
making the utmost use of the ground ; and if 
in peace time we neglect to teach them this, 
in war time they will neglect to apply it. 
“To maintain fire superiority and yet advance 
is the capital problem of the attack.’’* For 
this maintenance of movement we need am- 
munition, therefore men must be taught to 
look upon their ammunition as the driving 
force of the battle—every bullet wasted is a 
little moral and physical strength thrown away. 
‘To fire rapidly, and when far off,” says Marshal 
Bugeaud, “is the act of badly-trained infantry; 
well-trained infantry is avaricious of its fire.”’ 


* Colonel de Grandmaison, ‘‘ Dressage de 1’ Infanterie,’ 
p. 27. 
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All military observers state that on the 
battle-field aimed fire is the exception, and 
that fire is usually high. Prince Hohenlohe 
writes: ‘“‘It is the proof of a superior military 
instruction if in battle the men only bring 
their rifles up to their shoulders to fire.’ At 
Fontenoy the English sergeants were ordered 
to beat down the men’s muskets with their 
long canes. And Cromwell once said to his 
soldiers. ‘‘By the grace of the Lord, and 
aim at their shoe-laces.’? Men must therefore 
be taught reflexively to aim low, and to bring 
their rifles automatically into the shoulder ; 
to practise this some such a rifle as described in 
the Journal of the Royal Artillery, vol. xxxix., 
No. 11, p. 225, might prove useful. 

“On the battle-field man applies in its 
entirety, or partially, or not at all, the prin- 
ciples he has learnt during peace ’’; * therefore, 
as we teach him morally, so will he be the 
better able to withstand the demoralizing 
influences of the battle-field ; and the more he 
can withstand them, the better will he shoot. 


* Lieutenant Girardeau Monéry, “ Etude Psycho- 
logique: Le Tireur,” L.R.L, vol. i., 1908, p. 416. 
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Field Training. 


Granted that drill has differentiated the 
soldier from the civilian, and that combat 
drill has rendered his movements supple and 
mobile, we must next proceed to a higher 
form of collective training—namely, field 
training, or the tactical training of the com- 
pany, or whatever the unit may be. But 
before we begin this phase of training, we 
must remember that the training of men 
collectively differs completely from the training 
of men individually. We are now handling 
a crowd, and though the crowd instinct will 
be very rudimentary in peace, we must re- 
member that it will be very active in war, its 
activity increasing with the danger. Our 
object, therefore, will be to increase mental ~~~ 
and moral reflex actions in a higher degree 
than bodily ones, which should have been 
highly developed by combat drill, so that 
these moral reflexes may, on the actual field 
of battle, counteract to a certain degree the 
instinct of self-preservation. 

As battle has for its object not so much the 
destruction of individuals as the disorganiza- 
tion of masses, our second consideration is, 
how best we may render the maintenance of 
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order and formation habitual ; for, as long as 
men are in order—that is, organized—their 
instinct of self-preservation is swayed by their 
moral, but once in a state of disorder, by 
fear. 

Now our great difficulty in arriving at an 
approximately realistic, and therefore correct, 
war training consists in our inability to re- 
produce on the treining-ground the true con- 
ditions of war. We have everything save the 
ruling factor—the bullet. That is the greatest 
moral force—fear is conspicuous only by its 
absence. Let us consider this question briefly. 

1. The object of field-training is to obtain, 
not only elasticity of formation and accuracy 
of fire, both of which are enormously affected 
by the bullet, but to teach men to act as they 
would have to act were bullets present. 

2. To attack is to advance, therefore move- 
ment is essential; but movement depends on 
our powers of running, our accuracy of shoot- 
ing, our use of the ground, and, above all, on 
the enemy’s fire, which is absent. 

3. A leader as he advances his men must be 
able to judge the advantages of his fire and 
the disadvantages of the enemy’s; but in peace 
training, the bullet being wanting, such judg- 
ment is impossible. 


Go gle 
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4. General Dragomiroff writes : 


‘Leaders should know how to place each 
combatant individually and also each unit, 
whatever be its strength, in a situation which 
will enable it to exercise mutual assistance, 
and never risk hindering it. It is in this 
that tactics in war consist, and it is the aim 
of all military exercises in times of peace.” * 


But how assist a neighbouring unit if we 
cannot tell or feel the effect the enemy’s fire 
is having on it as well as on ourselves ? 

5. In war every soldier should know that he 
first has to frighten the enemy, and then, 
whilst the enemy is under the enthralment of 
fear, to advance. But as there are no bullets 
there is no fear, and there being no fear, the 
enemy does not cease firing. Advances in 
peace are therefore usually made under unreal 
conditions. 

6. In war every leader knows that one of 
the greatest difficulties is to get men to leave 
cover because of the bullets and the fear they 
instil. In peace, there being no bullets, there 
is no difficulty, therefore every advance under 
a supposed fire is unrealistic. 


* Captain Jette, “‘Quelques Apercus sur la Préparation 
d’une Compagnie d’Infanterie au Combat,” R.M.G., July, 
1907, p. 21. 
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Is this difficulty of the bullet insurmount- 
able, for we cannot nowadays practise march- 
ing men under rifle and shell fire as Souvaroff 
did? No; we do not believe it to be so 
entirely. 

We cannot artificially make our men afraid, 
but we can to a certain degree make our men 
act as they would act if they were afraid, that 
is, if bullets were whistling overhead. By 
making them so act we shall effectively be 
preparing them morally for war. 

The following is the method suggested for 
the training of a company.* 

Granted an area of ground, firstly let us 
suppose that an enemy is holding a position 
on it, secondly that he is represented, not by a 
red flag or a unit of men, but that his fire, 
according to the effect it would have on the 
attacking company with reference to that 
company’s use of the ground to aid its move- 
ments, is represented by three differently 
coloured flags—a red, blue, and white; each 
colour representing a certain degree of fire- 
power. Thus red, that the fire of the enemy 
is superior to the fire of the attackers; blue, 


* The following, in more detail, appeared in the Army 
Review of January, 1914, under the title, “The Three- 
Flag System of Instructing Infantry in Fire-Tactics.” 
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equal to the fire of the attackers; white, 
inferior to the fire of the attackers. 

Let us now illustrate this system in its 
simplest form. 

The attackers are represented by the letter B, 
the enemy by A. A consists of an officer 
lying down on the ground with his field-glasses 
and a man with three flags. B is a company 
some 2,000 yards away. B’s object is to 
destroy A. 

B begins to advance. On reaching C, A 
notices through his glasses that B’s section 
columns give a very fair target to his fire; the 
range, however, is long; up goes the white 
flag, to denote, in this case, a‘ weak fire. 
B now notices that A has opened fire; he 
extends his leading squads. At D, B com- 
mences to open fire in order to facilitate his 
advance; the white flag is still up. The ex- 
tended squads advance alternately ; on reach- 
ing E, an exposed piece of ground with a good 
ranging mark on it, A changes his white flag 
for a blue one. B, seeing the blue flag, knows 
that his fire is now only equal to A’s; he is 
beginning to feel A’s fire; he can no longer 
advance by complete squads, so he now begins 
to push forward only groups of men, otherwise 
he will lose superiority of fire altogether. 
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Should B, however, continue to advance by 
squads, A, seeing his mistake, will at once put 
up the red flag, that is, will open a heavy fire. 
B is now brought to a standstill through his 
fire being inferior; what can he do? He 
must reinforce or open covering fire. He 
reinforces. A sees this, and so changes the 
red flag for the blue. At G, B reinforces 
again, and through an error more reinforce- 
ments join the firing line than were intended. 
A, seeing B’s line heavily strengthened, puts up 
the white flag. At H, the blue flag goes 
up again, and at I, A seeing that B’s reserves 
have taken up a very good covering position, 
changes the blue flag for a white. At this 
moment some of B’s men attempt to move at 
the double across A’s front to take cover in a 
wood to their right, an impossible movement, 
so up goes the red flag, and B’s men have to 
take what cover they can. B now brings up 
his last reinforcements, and the red flag is 
once again changed for the blue. At J the 
red flag goes up again, A judging that the 
ground is too open for B to advance farther 
without again reinforcing. But B has no 
more men left, and the red flag is up; what 
can he donow? He cannot advance, his fire 
is inferior; he cannot retire, it would be 
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suicidal; he therefore must make the best 
of a bad job and entrench. If, however, A 
had judged that B could have crossed the 
ground from J onwards, he would have kept 
the blue flag flying; B would have thereupon 
continued his advance, pushing on a few men 
at the time, and then ultimately, when the 
white flag appeared, which here would denote 
complete loss of fire superiority brought about 
by the defender’s retirement, B would have 
rushed the position with the bayonet. 

This system of instruction is open to great 
variation. The flags may act as attackers ; 
by combining them they may be brought to 
represent artillery or machine-gun fire or the 
fire of a counter attack; but, in whatever 
manner they are employed, they should repre- 
sent fire and not firers; by doing so we can 
produce some of the effects that the bullet 
would produce, and the bullet is the despot 
of the battle-field. 

Here are some of the lessons we may learn 
by this system : 

That movement depends on fire and ground. 
That fire-sections must be organized after 
every advance, and in the lulls produced in 
the enemy’s fire by the fire of neighbouring 
sections. That the length of rushes depends 
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on the enemy’s fire. That unsound move- 
ments are checked by the enemy’s fire. That 
expert use of cover reduces the effect of the 
enemy’s fire. That the correct use of reserves 
reduces the enemy’s fire, and thereby accele- 
rates movement, etc., etc. 

Fear, we again repeat, is our chief foe on 
the battle- field. 


‘The groan, the roll in dust, the all-white eye 
Turned back within its socket . . .” (Byron.) 


is a spectacle this system cannot produce ; but 
as it can produce some of the corollaries of 
fear, we believe it will be found of value in the 
moral training for the attack. 

Throughout the tactical training of a com- 
pany the officer who sets the scheme should 
always bear in mind that, besides the mental 
and physical training of his men, he has to 
see that each scheme, little by little, inculcates 
the doctrine of the offensive. For this doctrine 
to assimilate itself, it is necessary that each 
exercise should be as simple as possible. To 
be possessed by a doctrine is to believe in it, 
and to have become habituated to it. Certain 
principles must be rubbed in again and again, 
and for the instruction of the rank and file 
these simple principles should be reduced to 
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concise rules. Thus: if surprised, at once 
attack ; when halted, at once throw out scouts ; 
when retiring, only retire one half at a time; 
when on patrol, always have one man well to 
the front and one man well to the rear, and 
soon. We know there are no such things as 
absolute rules, but it is best to teach men, 
when it comes to their acting on their own 
initiative, to work by rules as much as pos- 
sible, for the chances are in favour of the rule, 
especially in surprisals. Further, if we know 
that under certain circumstances a man will 
act in a certain manner, we can trust him to 
himself at a greater distance from us than if 
we were not certain of this. 

When it comes to teaching the defensive, 
we should teach the men that it is with offen- 
sively trained troops that we can defend our- 
selves the best; for we must never leave a 
stone unturned to cultivate an offensive 
spirit. 

We have got to teach our men what the 
word “battle’’ means, and to do so we must 
look upon them as human beings, and not as 
mobile tripods to rest rifles on. Automatism 
of mind seeks to destroy the will of the man, 
and to send his intellect to sleep. This is 
entirely wrong, for it is his will and intellect 
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upon which the man will have to depend. 
Automatism is right in the simpler physical 
motions which are taught in combat drill, 
and also for certain mental ones, which will 
counteract the influence of surprise, otherwise 
it is usually wrong. 

We must teach them that the bayonet is 
the symbol of victory. During the bloody 
battle of Liao-yang not one position was 
captured by the Japanese by fire alone. 


“T have seen,” writes Captain Solovieff, 
“the bayonet carry in a few minutes trenches 
upon which we had for three days rained 
thousands of bullets ... after the charge 
there only remain the victorious living and 
the vanquished dead.’’* 


Above all, we must teach the leaders of the 
men that when bullets ‘“‘ grow hot” overhead, 
courage commences to freeze, that men seek 
cover, cling to cover, and become paralyzed 
under the unrelenting storm of lead. ‘ How 
like death-worms the wingless moments crawl,” 
writes Shelley in his ‘‘ Prometheus Unbound.” 
These are the moments when to move on is 
imperative, lest under this Gorgon chant men’s 

* Captain Jette, “ Quelques Apercus sur la Préparation 


d’une Compagnie d’Infanterie au Combat,” 2.J1.G., July, 
1907, p. 20. 
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hearts be turned to stone; these are the 
moments in which any action or word—even 
oaths and epithets—are better than silence. 
Move the men mentally, if not bodily, and so 
break up their concentration on fear. To do 
so, leaders must swallow their fears, clench 
their fists, and strike out boldly, not only 
for themselves and their men, but for their 
General, their regiment, and their army. 
*‘ Always remember that there never was a 
great General who was wanting in boldness,” 
writes Clausewitz, and this is as true for the 
leader of a section as for the leader of an 
army. 


Example. 


Deeds, and not words—deeds of the present 
as well as deeds of the past—these are the 
things which fashion the minds of men, and 
upon which great kingdoms are builded. 
Unconsciously, little by little, men grow 
proud of a nation which has produced great 
men, and of an Empire which has been built 
of heroic deeds. Fed on the examples of the 
past, surrounded by the examples of the 
present, they themselves will become examples 
for the future. They may come and they 
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may go, and no man may heed or think much 
of them; but if we plant the seed in good 
soil, though no man see it grow, assimilating 
the richness of the earth, the fruit of the tree 
will be good fruit, and the ears of the corn 
will be full and many. And then, indeed, 
when the day breaks for the harvest to be 
gathered, when the sickles of war glisten red 
with the blood of man, and when things 
planted are uprooted, shall we reap as we 
have sown. 
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